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A GoopD deal has been said and written about the late Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg as a sportsman, but one of the most interesting 
episodes in this connection—namely, his ten days’ big game 
shooting in the Oudh and Nepal forests in the spring of 1870— 
has been passed over with scarcely a newspaper comment, 
The omission is here repaired. 

When it became known that the Duke of Edinburgh would 
visit Lucknow on his tour through India, it was felt that so 
keen a sportsman must not pass through some of the finest 
shooting country without the opportunity being offered him of 
trying his rifle at the big game with which it abounded. 

This shooting ground is the great belt of forest which lies 
along the foot of the Himalaya range, and is commonly known 
as ‘Terae,’ because of the moist (tur) character of the soil. 
The country is of the wildest, the forest being full of tigers and 
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game of all sorts, destitute of roads and bridges, and broken 
everywhere by streams and watercourses. 

This very inaccessibility, which afforded the necessary shelter 
for big game, gave a wild and picturesque interest to the sport 
conducted within the limits of the forest, and proved an inexor- 
able barrier to the presence of a mere looker-on ; and, but for 
the rough diary of a member of the party, afterwards circulated 
among a few friends, the whole details of one of the most 
unique incidents in the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg’s adventures 
as a sportsman would have been buried in oblivion. From this 
diary and many private letters the following account is compiled. 

The chief civil officers of the Oudh Administration having 
invited the Duke of Edinburgh to a shooting party in the Terae 
forests, the invitation was in due.time accepted. As the best 
shooting ground lay within or near the borders of Colonel 
Edward Thomson’s division, and there was a general desire not 
to spoil sport by overcrowding the camp, it was arranged that 
he should be the sole representative of the civil officers as host 
—an additional reason for this choice being his well-known 
qualities as a keen and successful shikaree. 

Owing to the luxuriant vegetation, and the great extent of 

the forest, good shooting can only be had when the summer 
heat has dried up much of the grass and undergrowth, and the 
tiger is driven to take refuge in the long reeds and rank grass 
on the borders of swamps, where he can conceal himself in a 
cool place and find water without having to travel for it. It is 
commonly considered hopeless to get tigers in February, on 
any terms, and the Duke’s visit having been fixed for the 2oth 
of that month, a general anxiety was felt in regard to the 
prospects of sport. 
The difficulties in that year were, as it happened, enhanced, 
because the warm weather set in late, and there was a plentiful 
fall of rain in the early part of the month, so that the grass was 
still green and rank even in the beginning of March. By 
‘grass’ must be understood, not that of which we at home 
make hay, but tall stuff with reed-like stems as thick as a man’s 
finger, and roft. high. When the reader realises that before | 
this is dry enough to burn, it stands in. unbroken patches of 
many miles in extent, it will be readily understood that the task 
of finding tigers was no sinecure. 

Undeterred, however, by these inauspicious facts, the Com- 
missioner threw his whole energies into the preparations for 
the Royal visit. The native gentlemen seconded his efforts, 
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offering their elephants and howdahs to assist in the sport, and 
their palanquins and bearers to act as transport in conveying 
the shooters to the camping ground. 

When the arrangements for the safe conduct of the expected 
guests had been made, an order was issued for a general rendez- 
vous Of all the elephants, servants, and camp equipage at Kheree, 
thirty miles on the way towards the forest. 

On February 13 the Commissioner joined the camp at that 
place, taking with him, as quartermaster-general and aide-de- 
camp, Captain Gordon Young, whose command of the language 
and excellent head rendered his assistance invaluable; and 


LECHMEE, THE CLEVER ELEPHANT THAT CARRIED THE DUKE 


leaving at head-quarters his wife, bereft of every useful servant, 
and solely responsible for the entire commissariat arrangements 
for a camp of several hundred people, situated at a distance of 
seventy miles in a dense jungle, where roads were few and 
transport difficult. 

The diary opens on February 14, with a description of a 
grand scramble to get everything in order for the four days’ 
march into the forest to a suitable camping-ground, the start to- 
be made on the following day. 

Heavy rain had soaked the tents, which were consequently 
too heavy to be carried by the camels, and had to be pitched 
and dried. Some of the store carts were left behind, and had 
to be got up at any cost. Elephants kept turning up at all 
hours, and their drivers immediately took the opportunity of 
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and the state of the commissariat arrangements. This elephant 
has a toothache and cannot eat ; that tall one has hurt his toe 
and cannot walk ; the gaunt animal, with a back like the keel of 
a boat, of course has a sore back; that sinister-looking villain 
with one eye is given to brawling, and must be separated from all 
the rest. But by night the tents were dry ; some of the missing 
carts had come up, the evil-tempered elephants had been tied to 
solitary trees, and the lame ones had gone back to their homes. 
Peace reigned in the camp, and after a good night’s rest, the 
morning found both men and beasts in capital condition for 
the next few days’ march. 

On February 18 the camp was pitched near Singhae, in 
readiness for the Duke’s arrival, but at four o’clock an express 
from Maharajah Sir Jung Bahadoor brought letters from 
Colonel Lawrence, the Resident of Nepal, to say that Sir Jung 
was coming to meet His Royal Highness on the frontier. 
The elephant which brought this express had come forty 
miles in one day, and was declared ready to return after a 
night’s rest, as in fact he did. The Duke, however, could not, 
it was found, arrive till the 23rd, and it was decided to start the 
sport nearer to the Nepal boundary. 

Some brief extracts from Colonel Thomson’s diary may be 
here introduced. 

‘ February 21.—Before breakfast, enter Colonel Richard 
Lawrence, C.B., Resident of Nepal, a frank, good-tempered, 
jolly, bronzed old soldier, full of life and fun. He is the late 
Viceroy’s brother, and, as ‘ Dick Lawrence,’ his name is a 
household word in the Punjab, where I knew him many years 
ago. We agree to move the camp to-morrow to the banks of 
the Mohan, and to cross into Nepal the day His Royal Highness 
arrives. Half the party are to be here to-morrow morning, 
and we propose to shoot up to the river with them after 
breakfast. 

‘Jung Bahadoor’s propositions are that we shall kill a tiger 
or two in his peculiar fashion, and then return to our own 
side of the water to shoot in the English way. In the evening 
I had all the howdahs up for examination as to soundness, and . 
rejected several as dangerous, telling off one good one to every 
sportsman who is to join the camp. To His Royal Highness 
I gave Captain Gordon Young’s howdah, as being, on the 
whole, the lightest and strongest, and of the most modern 
shape. 

‘Later, a little rifle-shooting at oranges thrown up. Hit 
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several, and afterwards pierced a rupee clean through the 
centre when thrown up in the same way ;' a second rupee was 
hit, but the hole was not in the centre, and the edge was 
broken. 

‘At night some of the servants turned up very tired and 
hungry. They travelled in a cart, and one of them who had 
walked part of the way informed me that he had come “ over- 
land,” as if he thought I might fancy he had come by water. 

‘ February 22.—At daylight our first guests arrive in camp, 
Colonel Probyn, V.C., C.B., Colonel Reilly, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, Captain the Honourable E. York, Captain Clarke, and 


HOW PRINCE ALFRED RODE INTO CAMP 


Dr. Watson. All seem very pleasant fellows, and disposed to 
make the best of everything.’ 

It was now decided to break up the camp and march 
towards the Mohan River, beating the forest on the way. The 
jungle was alive with game—antelopes, hog-deer, pigs, civet cats, 
florikan, pea fowl, snipe, quail, ducks, teal, &c., a tantalising 
array, since the shooters, being on the look-out for a tiger, had 
to let all other game pass. In the evening there was a good 
deal of general shooting, however, at birds and deer. 

On return to the camp at dusk, Sir Jung Bahadoor was 
waiting, seated under his official umbrella. Though compara- 
tively an old man, he was full of life and energy, and a thorough 
sportsman. Very few Englishmen could approach him in skill 


1 The Duke having subsequently seen this done, secured a pierced coin 
to produce when describing this extraordinary feat to a sceptical audience. 
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with the double rifle, and his stud of hunting elephants was 
probably unequalled in the world. These animals were nearly 
all caught by himself, and were never allowed to carry burdens, 
but were highly fed, and taught to move rapidly. They were 
all trained to work by sound of bugle, and told off into two 
wings with a colonel in. command of each, the Maharajah 
directing the movements from the centre. Sir Jung brought 
with him into camp about two hundred and eighty of them, and 
as the Commissioner himself had gathered, from various parts, 
one hundred and thirty, there were on this occasion over four 
hundred in the field when the whole line was out. 

Everything was now in readiness. Each tent was simply 
but suitably fitted with a camp-bed, chair, table, ample bathing 
arrangements, and plentiful linen. Luxury was tabooed, but 
comfort reigned supreme. The Duke’s tent differed but little 
froni the others in essentials, but was larger, and the furniture 
somewhat more commodious. 

An exception must, however, be made in favour of the 
dining tent, the appointments of which were complete and even 
luxurious, a fitting contrast to-the heavy days of fatigue, sport, 
and abstinence in store for the party. 

Some confusion still reigned, owing to the fact that all the 
new camp servants demanded that their duties be defined with 
precision and despatch ; and as they numbered several hundreds, 
and each considered his own function the most important, it was 
no easy matter to deal with them. 

The chief of them, Babu, the Commissioner’s head cook, on 
whom devolved the duty of providing a full-coursed dinner 
each evening, was certainly the calmest, and it was difficult for 
an on-looker to realise the responsibility that rested on the quiet 
man, who, dressed in spotless muslin, calmly surveyed the excited 
struggles and preparations of his countless staff. To return to 
the diary. 

‘ February 23.—The Duke arrived this morning at eight 
o’clock, having travelled from Kheree in a palkee (palanquin with 
relays of native bearers). His frank and genial manners put 
me on pleasant terms with him at once, and he seemed disposed 


to be content with everything about the camp. The remaining 


guests were not far behind, and the following arrivals completed 
the party : General Sir Neville Chamberlain, K.C.B., K.C.S.L., 
Captain Haig, Colonel Fraser, V.C., C.B., and Dr. Fayrer, C.S.I.’ 
On his arrival, Sir Jung Bahadoor had ordered a temporary 
bridge to be thrown across the river to connect the two camps, 
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and in forty-eight hours this had been erected by his followers, 
so that when at eleven o’clock on the 23rd Sir Jung came to 
pay his visit of ceremony to the Duke, he was able to ride in 
state from his own tents to the Royal camp without dismounting. 

The arrangements for his reception were simple, but the 
surroundings and general conditions of the visit made it pic- 
turesque and interesting, The camp was pitched in a long 
street, with the Duke’s tent across one end, the flag-staff, carry- 
ing the Royal Standard, being placed in the centre. A large 
shamianah was arranged near the flag-staff, and the approach to 


ARRIVAL OF BABU, THE CHEF 


it was lined with two rows of elephants carrying shooting- 
howdahs. 

The Maharajah was attended from his camp by the Resi- 
dent, Colonel Lawrence, C.B., and was received by the Com- 
‘missioner at the entrance to the main street of the camp, where 
he alighted from his horse. He wore a military uniform, the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, and the Mutiny medal. His head- 
dress was valued at £40,000. It was composed chiefly of 
diamonds, with a costly fringe of pear-shaped emeralds round 
its edge ; and it carried two plumes, one of a bird of paradise, 
and one of peacocks’ feathers—the latter being a mark of dis- 
tinction conferred on the wearer by the Emperor of China. A 
Nepalese guard of honour with full band was drawn up in front 
of the reception tent, to salute the party as they passed in. The 
band played ‘ The Girl I leave Behind Me’—in honour of the 
English visitors, let us hope, as Sir Jung had six wives in camp 
with him. 
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The Maharajah walked to the reception tent, the Resident 
and the Commissioner each giving a hand, and the Duke moving 
forward to the edge of the carpet to meet him. Colonel Edward 
Thomson then formally presented him, and Sir Jung ex- 
pressed to His Royal Highness the great pride and gratification 
with which he received a son of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen. After a short conversation the Maharajah withdrew. 
Thus ended the only formal episode of the expedition. 

In thirty minutes the shooters mounted the elephants, and 
the camp was alive with preparations for the start. A great 
change had come over Sir Jung in this short half-hour. The 
stiff military uniform had given way to a short, easy-fitting 
jacket of light blue silk, and white trousers, and the gorgeous 
head-dress was supplanted by the British-Indian so/ah-topee, or 
pith hat. Sir Jung’s ‘turn-out’ was strong and workmanlike. 
There were places in his howdah for eight guns, ranged one 
above the other, four on each side; and every one of these 
places held a double-barrelled Lancaster small-bore rifle. In 
the English howdah the muzzles of the guns point upwards 
and forwards, but in Sir Jung’s howdah the order is reversed, 
and the guns point nearly straight to the rear. If it is your 
luck to follow a shooter armed in this way, you have to look 
down sixteen barrels, and in crushing through the forest it just 
seems possible that one or other of these barrels may go off. 
‘For myself,’ says the Commissioner in his notes, ‘I can say 
that I did not look down them oftener than I could help, and 
the Duke shared my prejudices.’ 

A tiger had been marked down a day or two before, and a 
scout came in early with news of his having killed a buffalo in 
the night, so there appeared every prospect of finding him in 
the extensive patch of high grass on the outskirts of the Sal 
Forest, a spot peculiarly adapted to show Sir Jung’s tactics to 
advantage. 


Again I must refer to the diary for a fine description of 
what took place. 

‘The Maharajah marched his elephants in Indian file, at 
from five to ten yards apart, completely round the suspected 
place, taking in not only the whole of the grass plain, but the 
outskirts of the forest with it. There is no difficulty about this, 
for an intelligent officer on the leading animal shows the way, 
and every elephant follows the same track—the line winding 
over the country like a long black snake. When the circle was 
sufficiently near completion to cut the tiger off from his line of 
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retreat, the elephants were halted and faced inwards by sound 
of bugle. The English sportsmen formed part of the cordon, 
and did not enter the forest,so that they could see all that went 
on. At the next bugle sound, that side of the circle which was 
in the forest began to close in towards the centre, so as to sweep 
the tiger out of the tree jungle if he were there. Few who saw 
that magnificent line of elephants come stealing out from under 
the great Sal trees are likely to forget the sight. There was no 
noise, no shvuting, nothing but the rustling of the dry grass, and 
the occasional crack of a broken branch ; and, as the edges of 
the forest were uneven, the elephants did not show all at once, 
but kept cropping out here and there in unexpected places, 
until the whole had emerged, and the line was complete. At 
this time the sight was very interesting and beautiful, for the 
circle was not less than eight hundred yards across, and the 
line of elephants could be seen for a great part of the circum- 
ference, their black hides and glistening white tusks in sharp 
contrast with the bright green foliage of the forest in the back- 
ground, 

‘Into this magic circle the Maharajah’s elephant and mine 
now made their way, Sir Jung carrying the Duke in the front 
place of the howdah, and the Maharajah taking the back seat in 
order to hand the Duke his gun—this being the Oriental mode 
of signifying his acknowledgments of the Duke’s high rank, and 
his own desire to do honour to the Queen’s son—while my 
duty was to interpret between Sir Jung and the Duke, and to 
render aid in case of accident. As we neared the centre of the 
grass plain, the Duke’s quick eye caught sight of the tiger, and 
we saw him trot leisurely across an open patch of turf, to 
disappear in a deep and rugged watercourse which here inter- 
sected the jungle. We followed, and as the line closed in 
towards the centre, perhaps a hundred elephants had to scramble 
across this nullah, which was not only deep, but had very pre- 
cipitous sides overhung by trees; and it was very pretty to see 
the elephants struggling up the banks and breaking down the 
trees which impeded their progress. At last, however, all were 
extricated, and the circle by this time was not more than one 
hundred yards across, the centre space being a patch of thick 
tiger-grass, in which our enemy was waiting for us. There was 
not standing room here for all the elephants in one row, and 
wherever there was crowding the line was doubled, and in some 


places trebled, the intelligent brutes falling into their places like 
well-drilled soldiers. 
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‘We now took our two elephants abreast into the thickest 
of the grass. The tiger did not wait, but sprang out to meet us 
with that half-grunt, half-roar, which all tigers give when they 
mean mischief, and for an instant I thought that he must get up 
on one elephant or the other ; but they were both so taken by 
surprise that they swerved a little, and he passed between them, 
making for the margin of the circle. Here, however, he found 
a wall of elephants standing in the way, and, turning aside at 
once, he galloped round the ring, roaring loudly and lashing 
his tail like an angry cat on a large scale. But all his frantic 
rushes at the elephants failed to break the line, and he at length 
took refuge in the thick grass. Again we stirred him up. This 
time he was not to be trifled with, and as he rose to spring on 
the elephant the Duke dropped him neatly with a shot in the 
back. Practically this was the end of him, for he was quite 
disabled. The Duke, however, soon despatched him. He was 
a fine stout tiger, measuring r1oft. 6in. on the ground, though 
his skin was 11ft. 6in. when spread out to dry. 

_ €An elephant was now brought up to carry him off, but, 
instead of lying down by his side quietly to take up her load, 
she began kicking him violently, and was removed with difficulty, 
and very much against her will, to make way for a more tem- 
perate animal. At last the tiger was padded and sent off to the 
tents to be skinned, and. we then formed line and spent the 
rest of the afternoon in beating, English fashion—the Maharajah 
resigning the steering of the line to me. 

‘This mode of shooting is followed in this part of India by 
all European sportsmen ; and though it is less showy, it has 
many advantages over Sir Jung’s plan, and does not require so 
large a number of elephants. The howdahs are distributed 
along the line, and the game is taken as it comes, each shooter 
getting his fair share of the sport. 

‘There was a great deal of miscellaneous shooting, and the 
Duke seemed to enjoy himself thoroughly. I have never before 
managed a line of four hundred elephants, and it is probable 
there never was one of this length in the field in any country. 
The march across the grass-covered plains was really a beauti- 
ful sight, for Sir Jung’s elephants line admirably, and are very 
quick in regaining their position if they lose it. Much game of 
course got away, for all the sportsmen did not shoot, and we 
had not guns enough for so long a line, but the bag at the 
close of the day was respectable.’ 

The magnificent muster of elephants and the fine sport on 
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this occasion were a source of great pride to all natives through- 
out India. 

A description of the day’s sport was given in an ode to the 
Duke, written by a Parsee student of Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, which gives some idea of the national feeling. 


In Nepal’s wilds the tiger fell was shot 

’Mid stately elephants that girt the spot; 

One thousand tuskéd beasts in grand array 

With measured steps the bugle’s note obey. 
Than such a scene of sylvan grandeur rare, 
What has thine England lovelier to compare ? 
Though idle pomp such shows perchance appear, 
Bethink thee they a loyal import bear. 

Here joys of myriads find congenial vent, 

In bursts of blaze with frantic fondness spent. 


‘These details,’ writes Colonel Edward Thomson, ‘have 
been somewhat exaggerated by the “ frantic fondness” of the 

t.’ 
wi On February 23 is recorded ‘a very lively dinner party,’ and 
as all those present owned to being tired, some credit for the 
success of the entertainment may be given to both cook and 
caterer. There was, of course, game in plenty in the camp; 
but let it be remembered that every fatted sheep killed for the 
table travelled sedately in a native dooley, with bearers, from 
the Commissioner’s compound some seventy miles distant ; that 
all wines, soda water, preserves, sauces, etc., were replenished 
by the same means of transport, and that even the little fatted 
Indian cattle rode the whole distance into camp, seated in 
native palanquins. 

It was difficult, in viewing the long dinner table, with its 
burden of delicate glass, china, flowers, silver, and damask, to 
realise that each and every article had been transported through 
the dense jungle and countless streams, through tractless 
undergrowth, into the heart of the great Sal forest of India, 
escaping, among lesser evils, the vagaries of that concentrated 
essence of sulky obstinacy, the commissariat camel, of whom 
Rudyard Kipling has so eloquently sung. 

After dinner, the party lingered till nearly midnight round 
the camp fires. The Duke, discussing the effect of certain 
bullets with his host, told the following story of an old servant, 
who had charge of all his guns and shooting apparatus, and 
who took a keen professional interest in the effect of various 
weapons in use among sportsmen, being specially prone to dig 
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bullets out of dead game, in order to see the form the bullet 
had taken. When the Duke was shot in the back in Australia, 
one of the first to enter the tent after the ball was extracted - 
was, naturally enough, his old servant. But the ruling passion 
came out strongly, and his first request was that he might see 
the projectile just extracted, in order to observe the effect pro- 
duced by His Royal Highness’s backbone upon the bullet ! 

Discussion also turned on a nasty accident which had 
occurred on the previous day’s march, caused by an elephant 
fainting, and smashing the howdah against a tree as she fell. 
Two native gentlemen escaped with a shaking, but the servant 
had his hand badly crushed. The Duke saw him bandaged up, 
and gave him some brandy out of his own flask. Later in the 
evening Dr. Fayrer (one of the best surgeons in India) ampu- 
tated the patient’s thumb under chloroform. 

These mishaps rarely come singly. A follower of Sir Jung’s 
was killed by an alligator, and a camel-driver was also seized 
by one of these dangerous brutes, but pluckily rescued by an_ 
Oudh policeman, who .attacked the monster at close quarters 
with his bayonet, and broke his musket over its head. The 
camel-driver escaped with the loss of a good-sized piece out of 
his thigh. The beast was then dragged up for the Duke’s 
inspection. Dr. Fayrer anatomised him. The muscular con- 
traction of the heart went on after he was cut to pieces, the 
Duke mentioning that he had seen a similar action in the heart 
of a shark, which will work for hours after it is taken from the 
fish’s body. The alligator measured 15sft. 6in., and Corporal 
Peyton took possession of the head, to have it prepared for trans- 
mission to England with the rest of the Duke’s trophies. 

The next beat lay along the banks of the Kundra, and to 
avoid the interminable windings of the river, it was necessary 
to take the line across frequently—probably fifteen times 
during the day. Nothing was more picturesque or exciting 
than the passage of this immense line of four hundred elephants 
crossing the bed of the river through water and quicksand. 

There was no forest conservancy on the Nepal side, and 
the trees were a good deal tangled by creepers, so that in 
places the line could not pass except after a free use of heavy 
hunting-knives on the smaller branches. The bag was not 
remarkable, much of the shooting being at hog-deer, which are 
very puzzling at first. A leopard was seen, but lost in the thick 
forest. 

‘I do not shoot,’ writes the Commissioner, ‘and therefore 
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have ample time to watch my neighbours. The Duke shoots 
well, remarkably well, considering that he has had but little 
practice in the howdah, and at birds and hares he is a dead 
shot. General Chamberlain is great at long shots, which he 
affects a good deal, and he occasionally bowls over a deer 
when the rest of the line have done with it.’ 

On February 25 a halt was called in a lovely glade in the 
forest, on the banks of a clear trout stream—green turf under 
foot, an Italian sky overhead, around on three sides monster 
forest trees a century old, with great snake-like creepers clinging 
round their gnarled old stems ; beyond the trees and far above 


COOKING THE DUKE’S DINNER 


them the blue-grey hills that skirt the foot of the Himalayas, 
and, higher still, a bright gleam from the everlasting snow which 
crowns the range. 

‘Dinner last night,’ writes the Commissioner, ‘was the 
merriest meal 1 remember for many years. It was hardly over 
when a long procession of servants, lighted by torches, and 
headed by Sir Jung Bahadoor’s moonshee, bore down upon the 
large mess tent with presents from the Maharajah to the Duke. 
One by one they filed into the tent, and deposited their loads 
on the carpet. There was a collation of innumerable covers, 
prepared by the ladies of the Maharajah’s household with their 
own hands: gold-mounted arms, specimen coins, muskpods, 
rolls of China silk, a mandarin’s robe, elephant’s tusks, tiger 
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skins, and last, a mysterious-looking basket, which, when opened, 
revealed a little tiger cub about a fortnight old. A little elephant 
brought up the rear, but remained outside in the dark till he 
was voted in by acclamation. He came in, but, on seeing the 
strange sight of all the pale-faces at dinner in a_ brilliantly 
lighted tent, he voted himself out by acclamation, and backed 
towards the door with loud shouts of astonishment. He was 
prevailed to stay, however ; and though he rejected bread with 
grunts of dissatisfaction, he made a profound salaam to the 
Duke, by falling on his knees and resting his trunk on the ground. 
For common mortals he has another form of salute, like that of 
the ordinary Indian elephant, in which he throws his trunk on 
his head, and, so to speak, touches his cap with the end of his 
nose. 

‘The young tiger was put upon the table among the dessert, 
but he soon found his way into my lap, and was passed from 
hand to hand down the table, behaving on the whole very much 
like a monster kitten. With the collection sent by Sir Jung 
came a massive silver tea-pot, containing a preparation of spiced 
tea peculiar to Nepal, in which the spices predominate and 
almost extinguish the flavour of the tea ; but the addition of a 
bottle of claret turned the compound into a sort of negus, which, 
when heated, was declared to be a very grateful beverage, and, 
as an appropriate compliment, we drank the Maharajah’s health 
in it. 

‘ Bedtime came at last, but it brought very little rest for me ; 
for, in a moment of weakness, I determined to give the friendless 
young tiger shelter for the night in my tent. He went to sleep 
quite peacefully in his basket, but when I was asleep he began 
to make a horrible noise, as if he had just found out for the 
first time that he had lost his mother ; and he kept up the out- 
cry at intervals through the night, to the utter destruction of 
my rest. This morning he was handed over to that universal 
genius, Corporal Peyton, who promptly met the difficulty by 
extemporising a novel apparatus out of a clay pipe, with the 
fingers of a glove over the end of it. The bowl being filled with 
milk, the little baby tiger sucks at the other end, and Peyton 
has just informed me, with an air of satisfaction which is quite 
maternal, that the interesting foundling “has taken kindly to 
the new machine, and that he has had two pipes already this 
morning, sir ”—as if the little creature had been smoking. _ 

‘News just in of three tigers, but the jungle is so thick 1 am 
not sanguine of our seeing more than one. Every one in camp 
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seems happy, at least they say they are, and they certainly look 
it. My great trouble is that the line is so long, and the ground 
we go over so various in its character, that I cannot ensure 
good sport to every one in the line ; and each shooter is obliged 
to take the ground, good or bad, just as it comes in his 
way. 

‘The Duke is a most enthusiastic sportsman, I find, and never 
tires in the longest day. Fortunately, too, he is content to 
shoot birds and deer when tigers cannot be found, so that he is 
never without at least some amusement.’ 

Among the gifts, the Maharajah sent over a gold-mounted 
‘khookri’ or Nepalese knife for every officer in the Duke’s 
camp, who all wore them the following day in honour of the 
donor, shooting suits being turned into fancy dresses by the 
addition of gay-coloured Indian shawls round the waist, to 
hold the mischievous-looking curved knives with their green or 
crimson velvet scabbards, enriched with gold ‘ fixings.’ 

Lord Charles Beresford’s man, ‘Gunnesh,’ caused much 
amusement by his objections to the use of this finery as wasteful 
and improvident. He thought that his master’s dress was too 
good for such rough work, and gave expression to his views in 
comic Madras English. ‘Look at my Lord, what fine clothes 
he wear in jungle!’ The Duke he called ‘ King,’ and if ordered 
to bring up a cup of tea, remarked, ‘ Yes, King.’ 

After some desultory beating for tigers and general shooting, 
the camp was broken up, and the line made its way back to 
British territory. At two o’clock on February 26, the Com- 
missioner describes the Maharajah as half asleep and very tired ; 
several of the party returned to the tents in despair of seeing a 
tiger; and his own spirits, as shikaree in charge, at zero. 
Suddenly a Nepalese scout came towards the party mounted 
on a little elephant, whose rapid pace betokened that the rider 
had something to say worth telling. His story was briefly that 
as the carriage cattle belonging to the camp were marching along 
the jungle to the new quarters, a tiger had sprung out and carried 
off one of the bullocks into the thicket. 

Sir Jung seemed to grow suddenly ten years younger at the 
news, and screaming out some order to his people, he sprang 
over the side of his howdah, dropped from it on to the back of 
a similar and faster elephant which stood by, and started off to 
lead the line into action. On this occasion he was dressed in 
a yellow silk jacket, with the great pith hat on the top of all, 
and made a very conspicuous figure as away he went, hammer- 
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ing his little steed with the mallet with which all elephants are 
driven in times of emergency. 

He was soon far ahead, with all the line streaming after 
him. The object of-all this haste was to run the cordon of 
elephants along the banks of the river, so as to cut the tiger off 
from crossing it to the thick forest, in which case he would be 
lost. But here is the Colonel’s version. 

‘Our line was now formed along the bank of the river, and 
faced away from it. A few words from Sir Jung, followed by 
one or two bugle calls, and the centre elephants were halted, 
and the two flanks turning outward began rapidly to encircle 
the grass and low trees in front of us. 

‘It seemed to me almost impossible that a tiger could be so 
weak as to lie quiet all this time, but Sir Jung seemed confident, 
and we closed in, treading every patch of grass in our advance. 

‘At last the circle was only a hundred yards across, with 
nothing inside but a lawn of green turf, and two small patches 
of not very thick grass upon it. To our great astonishment 
and relief, a tiger came roaring out of one of these patches, and 
galloped across the turf tail on end. 

‘The Duke fired and hit, but did not stop him, and he 
turned and rushed at the line of elephants just where three or 
four of our sportsmen were waiting for him ; and as there was a 
risk of his getting out, they fired and dropped him, Sir Neville 
Chamberlain putting a bullet through his head. He measured 
roft. 3in. on the ground, but the skin will be a foot longer.’ 

‘A good deal of amusement was created,’ records the diary, 
‘as we closed towards the dead tiger, by the performances of 


a couple of peacocks, which had been shut into our ring. 


Between the tiger and the rifles and the elephants, they were in 
great dismay, and apparently did not know what to do with 


themselves. If one rose, he was so astonished at what he saw 


that he did not fly five yards, but dropped down into the grass 
again, and this was repeated several times, until at last one of 
them dropped down directly upon the dead tiger. Of course 
the poor bird was terribly alarmed, and in his efforts to escape 
from the tiger he flew against the legs of the Duke’s elephant, 
which was standing by, looking placidly at the dead game before © 
her ; and whether she thought the tiger had suddenly turned 
green and come to life again, and was springing upon her, I do 
not know, but she lost her head for a moment, and turned round 
as if to fly. But, in doing so, she gave one of those adroit 
sweeping kicks with her hind legs, which an elephant alone 
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knows how to administer, and crumpled up the poor peacock 
with fatal precision. 

‘The Duke takes great interest in the bag, and compiles the 
list himself, giving me the figures for my diary every evening.’ 

In the evening the party found themselves some seven miles 
from home, and Sir Jung proposed that they should mount some 
of his fastest elephants, and be carried back quickly. These 
little animals, only half-grown, were very active and swift, 
carrying no weight, and having for their sole furniture a small 
square pad, and a small mallet, which the rider is expected to 
apply smartly to the root of the tail when he wishes to urge his 
steed along. ‘The Duke seemed to enjoy the new sensation 


SHAGOON PERSHAD, COL. EDWARD THOMSON’S WELL-KNOWN ‘ TUSKER’ 


much,’ says the Commissioner’s diary. ‘Colonel Probyn, true to 
his instinct, preferred to ride a horse, and take the chance of a 
fall over the villainous ground ; and some remained behind in 
their comfortable howdahs. The pad on which I rode seemed 
to be made chiefly of knotted ropes, and as the boy they put up 
behind me to hammer the elephant’s tail hammered my elbow- 
joint instead more than once, I was not entirely happy.’ 

Captain Speedy, the well-known Abyssinian traveller, who 
has been in camp for the past few days, left on the 27th inst. in 
order to bring Prince Alamayon to meet the Duke on his return 
through Kheree. 

On February 28 at 10 A.M. the Duke paid a state visit to 
the Maharajah (who again appeared in the £40,000 head-dress), 
and presented to Sir Jung a handsome gold watch and chain 
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and a double rifle. Sir Jung then distributed attar and pan to 
the guests, and the Duke took his leave ; the whole of the 
party mounting their elephants and taking the track for the 
next camp. 

Sir Jung had prepared a last exhibition of Nepalese prowess 
in the shape of a buffalo, whose head was to be struck off in 
one blow of the Khookri, but this was declined with thanks. 

Again turning to the diary, I find the following : 

‘Peyton is in despair to-night about his cubs : they have all 
been shut up in one basket, and, not content with his admirable 
bottle, they have taken to the amusement of sucking each 
other’s ears, and the fur is coming off in an alarming manner. 
I have ordered separate baskets for them. 

‘A very fine full-grown stag broke away just in front of 
the Duke to-day, who rolled him over dead. His head was an 
unusually fine specimen. I think the Duke preferred this 
sambur even to a tiger. 

‘While giving us the details of the bag this evening, the 
Duke told me a story of a Frenchman, who, being rather proud 
of his knowledge of technical sporting terms, on one occasion 
described his bag of two brace of partridges by saying that he 
had “shot a pair of braces.” 

‘ March 3.—Yesterday, after our party had started on their 
return journey, we beat through the woods to the west of 
Newul Khar, about the Peara Nala ; and, much to my astonish- 
ment, before we had been out an hour, we actually put up a 
“pair of braces,” starting four tigers out of a large patch of 
grass and underwood. The ground was difficult, and only one 
of them was bagged, falling to the rifles of General Chamberlain 
and Captain Clarke. 

‘While we were struggling through some heavy tree-jungle, 
and the line was a good deal broken, a tiger was put up on the 
right of the line, and made away through the thick woods 
towards the river. He was rapidly pressed. 

‘As we moved on towards him, he moved away from us 
towards the buffaloes, and, as he approached, they turned on 
him with their horns, all standing with their fronts to the 
enemy, and prepared to receive his charge if he came on. I 
incline to think also that one or two of them butted at him with 
their horns, for before we got up to him he gave a roar and 
bolted out of the grass into the open plain, where he was 
despatched. 

‘I cannot say who killed him, and first blood was claimed 
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by a good many sportsmen, one of his most ardent pursuers 
being the General. 

‘We now prepared to beat down the Nala, which is the 
tiger’s ordinary home in these woods. It was hours before we 
came upon any satisfactory signs of our game, but at length, on 
the other side of the Nala, they came upon a freshly-killed 
something or other—I forget what, for I never saw it; anda 
little farther on a footprint was found in the bed of the Nala on 
one side. A shikaree jumped down, and reported it but a few 
minutes old, and he was hardly well up again before the 
elephants showed that they were aware of a tiger close at hand. 
A little more crashing through the branches, and we had him 
out in front of us. He gave a roar and rushed away from the 
elephants, and as the Duke fired at him he gave another roar 
and came back right at us. The jungle was very thick, and I 
could only hear him ; for I could neither see him nor, indeed, 
anything else but my own elephant, though the Duke was only 
five yards off, so closely were the branches interlaced. 

‘The Duke fired in his face, and turned him towards me, 
and he came flying through a thick bush into a little open 
patch in front of my elephant. This put him altogether in a 
false position, for his shoulder was exposed in a most inviting 
manner ; and down he went, accordingly, a tremendous somer- 
sault, like a hare on a large scale, the Duke giving him the 
finishing stroke in the neck a minute later. 

‘This was a fitting end to the sport; and it was the end, 
for beyond a few Neelgae, nothing else was seen all day, and 
as soon as the tiger had been securely padded, we pushed on 
to Maroncha Ghat to dinner. 

‘Our party was much reduced; but I think this was one 
of the liveliest evenings we had. Probably our lucky bag of 
three tigers in two days had something to do with it. 

‘At nine o'clock the palkees were brought out, and we all 
started off for Kheree, forty miles, where we arrived this 
morning at ten o’clock. The Duke never seems to tire, for he 
walked some miles last night by the side of my palkee when I 
was quite past active exertion and felt thankful to lie down,’ 

‘Before leaving, the Duke made ample provision for the 
three men injured during the expedition, and distributed many 
gifts, not a mahout or palkee-bearer being forgotten.’ 

Here the diary ends. At Kheree the Duke and his suite 
were entertained at breakfast, when Prince Alamayon was 
presented by Captain Speedy. The little fellow spent the 
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evening there, and Colonel Thomson tells that when he was 
asked by the Duke on his departure whether he had any 
message to send to any one in England, he said, ‘No.’ Pressed 
again, he said, after some consideration, ‘Yes, there is one.’ 
‘What is it?’ said the Duke. ‘Give my love to the Queen,’ 
was his answer, and I have no doubt the message went home 
in all its simple integrity. ; 

About two o'clock the Duke started for Seetapoor, in a 
travelling carriage and pair, relays of horses having been sent 
on previously ; and at dusk we drove into Seetapoor, cavalry 
escort, guard of honour, Royal salute, and all the rest of it 
dispelling the illusion of the last ten days, and reminding him 
that his quiet holiday was over. 
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SOME VILLAGE CRICKET 


BY W. BEACH THOMAS 


AT the period when county cricket is at the point of death and we 
begin to grumble at the lack of interest of the papers, another 
class of cricket takes a fresh lease of life. The world is wrong to 
centre its interest on the cricket that goes by the name of first- 
class, the cricket that is played on perfect wickets, with perfect 
solemnity, and that ends not improbably in a draw, for enjoy- 
ment does not keep step either with solemnity or with perfection. 
Village cricket is in reality often vastly superior as a game to any 
county match. It possesses almost all the virtues and avoids 
the deficiencies which from time to time agitate the legislators 
in the more exalted domain of first-class cricket. The 
truth of this superiority, which was suggested by the annals of 
the Muddleton Club, will be proved by some account of the 
leading features of our last season, our ‘ grand climacteric.’ 

To begin with, the wickets are so delightfully bad, that four 
innings in a day are a practical certainty. If only the wickets at 
Lord’s and elsewhere were to be remade on the lines of our 
match wickets at Muddleton, there would never again arise any 
question of heightening the stumps or narrowing the bat or 
altering the ‘l.b.w. rule, nor would ‘declaring’ ever be heard 
of. The formation of the wicket was of this nature: the piece 
of the field that was more level than the rest contained four 
ridges and three furrows. For ordinary games we played any- 
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where, but for match purposes one of the three smoother strips 
along the furrows was always selected. The bowlers liked it. 
Wherever the ball was pitched, it at once made in the 
direction of the wicket, by reason of the two flanking slopes, 


though this precision in the bowling was partly compensated 


for by your certain knowledge of which way the ball was 
forced to break. It was also, no doubt, in consequence of this 
special piece of wisdom that our home matches usually ended 
the right way. 

Another virtue inherent in village cricket in general, and 
Muddleton in particular, is its levelling tendency. Within limits 
it is true to say that one man is as good as another. A first- 
class cricketer could not swoop down upon Muddleton and 
keep us in the field all day long, and if ever a first-class bowler 
came amongst us, he was successful rather in proportion to his 
speed than his excellence. There is a story of an onlooker at a 
small village match some years ago who was greatly astonished 
at the persistence with which one particular slow bowler was 
kept on. The rustics were hitting him high and hard and often, 
but, thanks to the wicket and the roughness of the outfielding, 
the bowler could not get a wicket anyhow. 

‘Who is that bowler ?’ at last ventured the visitor. ‘He does 
not seem to be much good.’ 

‘He’s a gent wot goes by the name of A. G. Steel,’ was the 
caustic rejoinder. 

A. G. Steel could not have been thought much of at 
Muddleton, at a first appearance. ‘He bowls slow’ is still in 
the Club a phrase of some contempt, even if prejudice on that 
account has been somewhat modified by late events. 

Though occasionally our opponents took exception to the 
formation of the pitch, the site of the ground was impeccable. 
It lay half way down along a long slope at the top of which 
was a sort of forest of trees into which a beautiful Elizabethan 
house nestled comfortably. It was flanked by two gigantic 
beech trees, and in front was a terrace, from which Olympian 
recess our Squire and his family sometimes watched our 
victories—we felt, with feelings of pride. Below the ground 
was a large lake, the haunt of many wild fowl in the winter 
months, into which, it is recorded in the Club’s score book, the 
old Squire once drove a cricket-ball. In close proximity to 
the ground were some enormous elm-trees and two considerable 
May bushes, beneath which the deer would often foregather 
even in the progress of a match. 
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The village was a little larger than villages usually are: it 
contained two public-houses, a temperance inn, a railway 
station, one man who was interested in horse racing, a brewer, 
and three loafers. Of course there was a clergyman, who was 
also our umpire and an invaluable member of the side. The 
man interested in horse racing and the brewer were his church- 
wardens and also at times fellow-cricketers, but they were of 
no particular use to the side as compared with their eccle- 
siastical superior. On the whole we were a very harmonious 
crew apart from a few inevitable jealousies, which only added 
to the general amusement. Perhaps the most serious causes 
of friction centred in the landlady of the ‘Temperance Hotel.’ 
She always did the catering—on the two occasions in the year 
when we ran to a lunch—but at the same time at once satisfied 
her conscience and aired her fighting proclivities by protesting 
against the addition of beer from a foreign source. She and 
our umpire were also noted for little passages of arms, though 
each respected the other. At stated intervals they would meet 
and go through a sort of set conversation in the parlour of the 
Temperance Hotel. : 

‘I haven’t seen you at church lately, Mrs. Campbell. Are 
you as busy as all that on a Sunday ?’ 

‘I would have you know, Mr. Rogers, contrarily, that I’m 
a sabbath-keeping woman.’ 

‘That I’m sure you are, Mrs. Campbell ; only I should like 
to see you a little more often.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Rogers, if you think I’m going to church where 
the two offeecials are a brewer and a bookie, you don’t know a 
decent Scotch body when you see her.’ 

‘Tut, tut, Mrs. Campbell; and you'll be at the cricket 
match next week, I hope,’ said the Rector, who loved peace, 
except on the not infrequent occasions on which his umpiring 
decisions were called in question ; and the clever change of . 
topic at once restored good temper, for on cricket matches 
Mrs. Campbell dispensed cakes and tea to brewer and bookie 
impartially. 

The match in question was awaited with supreme interest. 
It was a return match, and revenge was in the hearts of the 
villagers. For it is sad to confess that the result of the first of 
the two matches had brought the cricket team into ridicule 
with the loafers and the officials at the station. It had been 
played against another village team, so called, run by a neigh- 
. bouring squire, and was conspicuous as the only occasion on 
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which we travelled by train to play cricket or played for a full 
day. Onthe journey we had been full of confidence, the result 
of the prestige of a long series of victories. But from the 
beginning things had gone against us. We had lost the toss. 
A prejudiced umpire had continued to no-ball our fast bowler 
for stepping over the crease, a detail we had always been good 
enough sportsmen to disregard in village games. Then our 
side contained one ‘ passenger.’ He was a new ’prentice to the 
blacksmith, and was said to be able to hit a ball unheard-of 
distances. But he turned out to be a failure as a long hitter, 
and missed three important catches. The details of one of 
these chances is even yet a favourite tale among the village wits. 
The great smiter of the opposing team, who afterwards made no 
fewer than thirty runs, hit a ball very high straight to the young 
blacksmith. He stood like a rock, and, but for his head, which 
moved up and down with the regularity of a mandarin’s, he 
might have been unconscious of the impending thunderbolt. 
We were proud of our fielding, and the business-like appearance 
of the new fielder pleased us. But for some reason—whether 
he was thinking too much of the style of the thing, or was unused 
to rocketers—the eyes of his nodding head were turned down at 
exactly the wrong moment, and the ball fell with a hollow 
clank on the top of his head, and bounded—we stepped it— 
fifteen yards to the side. The blow would have felled an ox, 
but the stalwart youth did not budge. ‘ Where be she ?’ he 
muttered, in half soliloquy ; but by that time field and audience 
were collapsed and shaking with laughter, and the ball was 
picked up by someone else. However, we had got the side 
out for 70 runs by lunch time, and partook of a very hanJsome 
meal with good heart. But possibly our heart was too much 
in it. In addition to the ordinary good things, the generosity 
of the host capped the feast with a glass of sherry all round— 
an unheard of luxury ; but whether it was this or the chapter 
of accidents, or the excellence of the bowling, I know not, but 
the lamentable result remained that we were all dismissed for 
12 runs! A second venture was only a little more fortunate, 
and by half past four we had been defeated by an innings and 
some odd runs. Our return to the village station was lament- 
able. We made every excuse. We said the wicket was like a 
road ; that our foes had imported a first-class bowler from Lord’s, 
and we gave the poor ’prentice a thoroughly bad time. But it 
was of no sort of use. The wits had got hold of a good thing, 
and, after their way, did not mean to let it go. 
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The time for the return match and revenge that is sweet had 
come. Our team, it is to be feared, was not, in the strictest 
sense, a village combination. We had drawn into the ranks 
three schoolmasters from a neighbouring school, one of whom 
was an old Blue. The bookmaker had a friend staying with 
him whose name had appeared in the papers, and last, but very 
much not least, we had the squire’s gamekeeper. He was a 
wonderful man, who had at different times turned his hand to 
everything. He had begun life as a cricket professional, and 
after curious experiences in racing stables and with an eccentric 
nobleman in Paris, he had taken to gamekeeping. All his pro- 
fessions were depicted in his coat, of whose capacities in his 
character of wit he was never tired of enlarging. It was enor- 
mous ; it was square cut ; it had pockets everywhere ; it would 
hold a couple of hares and show no signs, and when buttoned 
up gave the wearer an air of middle-class, almost Sunday, 
respectability. He was a good gamekeeper, with wonderful 
eyes for poachers and their wires, but his forte was village 
cricket. He bowled fast with a low action and had a taste for 
the leg stump. We had seen him do several hat tricks ; we had 
seen him get all ten wickets, and as a bat he never failed to hit 
the ball ‘ oh so high or not at all.’ 

The strength of our side was unquestionable, but it was a 
little unfortunate that some spy or traitor had carried the news 
to our rivals. For the rival squire hated to be beaten. He 
had come into a fortune late in life and unexpectedly, and in 
his early days had never seen cricket, much less played it. But 
in later life the game got hold of him. He loved to umpire, 
and though his notion of the rules was often hazy, he never 
miscounted an over. His methods of numeration were strange, 
and at first rather disconcerting. As you approached the crease 
to begin the over, he would drop a penny on to the ground 
between his feet and mutter audibly, ‘One.’ At the end of the 
over he would stoop down, not without difficulty, and gather 
up the little hoard, and some time before he had reached his 
new position at short leg the field were longing to resume. 

As our opponents drove up in the squire’s private brake 
with two horses and a general air of wealth, we looked with 
anxiety to note the calibre of the team. It contained three 
unknowns, whose names presently transpired. One was said to 
be a real live lord, and he appeared in solid patent-leather 
shoes, which our village now regards as the patent of nobility. 
He talked airily and at large of the first-class cricketers who 
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had bowled him out. The other pair, and our hearts sank 
within us, had come from Lord’s ; one was a wicket-keeper and 
the other a fast bowler of very considerable fame. We would 
have protested, but, alas! our own conduct had not been 
sufficiently unassailable. Besides, we secretly believed our game- 
keeper was really a match for any number of professionals. 

The spin of the coin favoured the visitors, and they decided 
to bat. The first-class professional went in first and faced the 
gamekeeper, whose deliveries, to our consternation, he knocked 
all over the field. Not only that, but he was stealing short 
runs, and our unaccustomed field were giving at least one 
overthrow an over. Forty was up for no wicket; we were 
getting very hot and bad-tempered when the gamekeeper, on 
the point of delivering a ball, stopped short, and the pro., who 
was backing up with too much vigour, had his bails knocked off. 
‘Maybe you didn’t know that dodge at Lord’s?’ cried the artful 
dodger, but before the professional, who was more amused than 
angry, could reply, a shout of ‘Not out’ was heard from the 
visiting umpire. We at once represented that there had been 
no appeal, that the laws of cricket warranted the trickery, but 
nothing would move him. In the intervals of argument he 
simply responded with, ‘I give it ‘not out.”’ We might have 
stayed there for ever if the pro. had not averred that nothing in 
the world would induce him to stay on such a wicket a moment 
longer than he was obliged. 

After this things went better for us. Our parsonical umpire 
gave two doubtful decisions in our favour which more than 
compensated for the obdurate negatives from the other end. But 
the score had already amounted to ninety-eight for seven wickets, 
and we feared the hundred would be reached, a colossal score 
according to our ways of batting and our style of wicket. 
From this disgrace we were saved by our gamekeeper, who did 
the ‘ hat trick’ on the last three wickets. One of the unfortunate 
three was the live lord in the patent-leather shoes. ‘Ah,’ he 
said, as a manifest long hop shattered him, ‘just the sort of ball 
Richardson bowled me with in a match last year.’ As the last 
wicket fell, the gamekeeper, without a word to any one, rushed 
off the field full pace for the village. It was conjectured at — 
first that the sun and success combined had been too much for 
him, but, on returning a little later in an appalling state of heat, 
he explained that he had been to telegraph his f2at off to some 
paper which had offered a prize for the greatest bowling 
performance of the afternoon. 
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Our side entered upon the uphill task with great misgivings. 
The score was very large, and the genial pro. from Lord’s assured 
his patron that he would get us out twice for half that amount. 
But he had reckoned without his own good nature and our 
stonewalling shoemaker. He began by bowling what on 
ordinary ground would be a goodish length, But the dry 
weather had made our wicket more eccentric even than usual. 
Three times in the first over our shoemaker, who made it a 
point of religion not to move either his bat or person, was struck 
violently on the body. In the third over much the same fate 
befell our scholastic ‘ Blue.’ This was too much for the sporting 
instincts of the fast bowler ; he was not going back with murder 
on his shoulders, and proceeded solemnly to bowl half-volleys, 
a species of ball for which our Blue had a particular taste; 
the score mounted steadily for about three-quarters of an hour 
and our first pair were undefeated, when a slow full-pitch dis- 
missed the shoemaker for the large score of one, a most valuable 
innings, and a little later our Blue was yorked. We continued 
to get along pretty well, but when the ninth wicket fell the 
score had only reached ninety-six. Excitement was intense. 
The Scotch landlady sat down on a case of ginger-beer bottles, 
and the brewer took an enormous draught. As the tenth man 
walked in the two umpires fairly danced with partisan keenness 
and the crowd shouted at the batsman their unfailing piece of 
advice : ‘ You keep’un in the block ; they can’t bowl you then!’ 
The gamekeeper was still in, unaffected by nerves. But the 
new man had to receive three balls from the professional. To 
his eternal honour and glory he stood the fire like a man; he 
moved not a single muscle and stopped a really excellent ball 
with his fingers. It was now the keeper’s turn. He nodded 
at the crowd, took a professional survey of the field, and rushed 
down the pitch just about the same moment that the bowler 
started his run, Whether by device or impotence, the bowlet 
delivered a very full pitch, at which Hopkins, athirst for glory, 
let go with all his might ; but his stroke was as previous as his 
advance down the wicket, and he skied the ball straight to the 
bowler. We shivered, but just as the bowler was putting his 
hands to the ball there issued from the striker a roar such as 
man never heard. For a fatal fraction of a second the bowler 
shifted his gaze towards the sound, and the ball fell harmless to 
the ground—and the match was at any rate a tie. 

The scene that ensued has never been approached in our 
corner of the world. Every one either appealed or shouted 
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abuse, the big borrowed professional solemnly lay down on 
his back and roared with laughter, and the two umpires fairly 
bellowed ‘out’ and ‘not out’ in antiphonal rivalry. As the 
tumult slowly subsided the gamekeeper was heard declaring : 
‘You can’t call a bit of a sigh obstructing the field.’ 

‘If you hadn’t bellowed like a bull he’d ’a caught the ball.’ 

‘Don’t tell me ; ’e never caught a ball in his life.’ 

‘Why did you shout, then ?’ 

‘Shout,’ said the keeper, with scorn; ‘if you’d ’eard me 
shout you wouldn’t call that bit of a noise a shout. I appeal 
to the umpire. ’Ow’s that, umpire?’ he concluded, facing the 
parson. 

‘I give it “ not out,”’ was the repeated response. 

‘’Evin’ been given “not out,” ’ere I stays,’ and as he 
handled his bat as one who could use it, slowly, and with 
lessening growls, the position was accepted. 

The match was not yet won, and our motionless bat had to 
receive the next ball. The bowler, blind with fury, gathered 
himself together and delivered a ball at his full speed. As 
was natural, it was very nearly a wide, but hitting some bigger 
lump than usual broke across and struck the patient batsman 
full on the person. ‘Come,’ shouted Hopkins, this time with a 
roar that would pass even his own standard of what a roar 
should be, and, suiting the action to the word, he was down at 
the other end before the field had recovered. ‘ Run, you fool,’ 
he continued, at the same pitch, to his unfortunate partner, who 
was still rubbing himself. ‘ Run, I say.’ By this time the wicket- 
keep had awaked to his duties, but his eagerness overcame his 
discretion. He recovered the ball indeed, and, hurling it 
furiously at the remote wicket, again struck the retreating 
runner in the same quarter, who thus finally was enabled to 
complete the run in much pain, but, gud cricketer, intact. In 
this way we won our revenge, but the Club is sorry to say that 
its challenge for the current year has not been accepted. 
‘We shall be glad to play,’ the secretary’s answer ran, ‘ when 
you and your umpire have learnt the rules,’ which only shows 
what a terrible thing is professional jealousy. 
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MORE CONTINENTAL SPORTSMEN 


BY DANIELE B. VARE 


THE average Italian sportsman is, zter alia et majora, an 
optimist; that is to say, he is rarely discouraged or dis- 
appointed when, during his walks abroad in search of game, 
the quality and quantity of his kill are not proportionate to the 
length of time and to the amount of hard work that it has cost 
him to obtain it. In his eyes the game (no pun intended) is 
always worth the candle. And, after all, who shall say that he 
is wrong? Is it not enough to breathe the cool, bracing air of 
the mountains or the sea-shore, to hear the soft drone of the 
bees on the hill-side and the distant voices of the peasants 
singing among the vineyards and the olive-trees ; to feel the 
delicious warmth of the bright summer suns and to watch the 
lizards darting about the trunk of some gnarled old tree, or the 
beautiful white oxen, with their patient eyes and splendid horns, 
those horns that Horace called /unate, grazing in the green 
fields down in the plain or splashing about in the cool waters 
of a swiftly running stream? If you are fortunate enough to 
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bag a few wood-pigeons, a hare, or half-a-dozen brace of quails, 
what more should you want? We cannot complain that game 
is scarce in Italy, for wood-pigeons, partridges, quail, snipe, 
and hares, &c., can be shot at only thirty miles out of Rome by 
any one possessing a gun-licence, even if he has not an 
extensive knowledge of the country, without fear of being had 
up asapoacher. The quails and the snipe are the most common, 
the first named arriving on our shores in the early summer, 
sometimes so tired that they fall heavily on the soft sand of the 
beach and can hardly flutter off into the bushes ; so that, if it is 
sport you want and not slaughter, it is best to wait a day after 
their first appearance before starting forth to make a record 
bag. Snipe or deccaccio are to be found in plenty in the marshy 
lands also not far from the sea-shore, and if you are very 
energetic and start shooting at dawn, you will sometimes be 
astonished to find, as you wade about among the rushes, that 
your prey is already within your grasp ; for while the unfortunate 
birds are fishing about at sunset in the shallow pools the wind 
changes and the water begins to freeze, catching the long beaks 
of the snipe as in a vice and holding them firmly prisoners till 
the next day. 

There are also numerous chasses réservées all over Italy, 
where pheasants and deer are preserved. We have wild boar 
in abundance on the Maremma and in Sardinia, and the excite- 
ment of the chase is in no way diminished by the fact that both 
in the Maremma and in the island of Sardinia are to be found 
the last remaining representatives of the terrible brigand bands 
that were once the scourge of Italy and the terror of all travellers. 
It sounds quaint, I know, to talk of hunting the wild boar on 
the lands where the followers of ‘Turiddu, of Tiburzi, of 
Fioravanti, still prosper and live contentedly enough on their 
ill-gotten gains ; but these poor bandits are really almost harm- 
less, or they would have been wiped out long ago, and in 
Sardinia I have heard of some country gentlemen employing 
them as foresters or guides for their shooting-parties with con- 
siderable success. In the Val d’Aosta and in the Apennines the 
chamois or stambecco shooting affords splendid sport, and various 
are the types of those who enjoy it. 

An Italian sportsman, though easily satisfied, is by no means 
lazy or indolent. To drive leisurely off to some well-stocked 
moor, to pass the day comfortably installed in a butt on the 
hill-side, with a servant to load the guns and a crowd of beaters 
to drive the birds over his head, a champagne luncheon to 
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refresh him in the middle of the day, and a brake to bring him 
home in time to dress for dinner—such is the ideal of a good 
day’s sport from an English point of view ; but an Italian would 
find the programme both tiresome and absurd. He would 
remark that the object of such an expedition is not the natural 
healthy enjoyment of a day’s freedom in the country, with the 
added zest of a few birds or hares anxiously stalked and success- 
fully brought to earth, but rather a wholesale slaughter, which 
is both monotonous, for the aspect of the sport never changes, 
and effeminate when you consider that for the sportsman the 
amount of trouble entailed is absolutely 7/ when compared to 
the size of his bag. I remember describing a grouse drive to 
an Italian acquaintance I had met in an hotel in Viareggio, who, 
possessing a gun and a dog, considered himself quite an authority 
on sporting matters. 

‘Why, a lady could do that!’ he said with a sniff of con- 
tempt when I had finished, and as I was obliged to confess that 
some ladies not only could but dd ‘do that,’ he seemed to think 
that nothing further need be said on the subject. 

It is useless to tell such people that one of the finest qualities 
that a sportsman can boast of is a quick, unerring aim. The 
only argument in favour of English ideas that seems to appeal 
to them at all is that the word ‘sport,’ being undeniably an 
English word—so much so that we dwellers on the Continent 
have not been able to translate it into our native tongues, but 
have been obliged to use it as a foreign idiom and to print it 
in italics in our newspapers and books—it is at least probable 
that the originators of the name should know more about the 
thing itself than any one else. I told my Viareggio acquaintance 
that I had met a gentleman in Scotland who, standing in a 
butt with three loaded guns and a servant to hand them, could 
‘drop’ two birds as a covey came towards him, two as the 
grouse flew over his head, and two as they continued their 
flight, shooting, in fact, six birds in less than as many seconds, 

‘Could he walk from Rome to Naples ?’ asked the irrepres- 
sible southerner, ‘passing the nights in the open and eating 
nothing but bread and onions, as Signor Urbano of Nettuno 
did last autumn, carrying everything himself, the quails he had 
shot, his gun and his cartridges? He is a sportsman if you 
like!’ The Signor Urbano alluded to was a gentleman living 
not far from Porto d’Anzio, well known along the sunny 
Tirrean coast for his devotion to the chase, a devotion which 
caused him to wander for days and nights over the wild, lonely 
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tract of campagna which stretches from Rome almost as far as 
Naples, all alone with his gun and his dog, sleeping, as my 
interlocutor had said, under the stars, with only an old shooting- 
coat to protect him from the chill night winds and a grain or 
two of quinine in his pocket to keep away the malaria. He 
was, and is, for that matter, the beau-ideal of the Italian 
cacciatore—of considerable muscular strength, of extraordinary 
powers of endurance, absolutely indifferent to both the intense 
cold of the winter nights and the terrific heat of an August sun, 


HOUNDS MOVING OFF 


or to what is perhaps even worse, the damp, enervating scirocco 
winds that make you perspire and feel fagged and irritable even 
if you sit still all day and refrain from work of any description 
whatever. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Signor Urbano several years 
ago in a beautiful old villa at Porto d’Anzio belonging to his 
brother, who is also a fine all-round sportsman. Both 
brothers are typical Italians, not very tall but agile, muscular, 
and alert, both tanned a deep brown by a healthy out-of-doors 
life. It was at the Porto d’Anzio villa, I remember, that for 
the first time I saw something of the quail shooting. We had 
passed the night, my host and I, in a little red-brick cottage 
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down by the sea, as the villa itself was, for some reason, 
closed at the time ; and my first impression on waking up was 
that burglars were trying to break into the house and were 
being chased off the premises with the assistance of a few 
hundred dogs; after dreamily wondering why they did not 
give it up as a bad job and go away, I discovered that most of 
the noise proceeded from the little /wetto or Pomeranian I had 
brought with me from Rome, who, being unused to travelling 
about, had taken the precaution against losing sight of me 


RIDING HOME 


during the night of curling himself up on my pillow ; the cause 
of his just indignation was the sound of several shots in the 
grounds near the cottage, on hearing which I guessed that my 
host was already on the war-path. So, having hastily dressed 
and ejected my canine defender from his haven of rest on the 
pillow, I sallied forth to see something of the fun. 

You are justly proud in the North of your wooded parks, 
your silent heather-covered moors, and of the wild beauty of 
the Highlands. Possibly, as I once heard an Englishman 
observe, the brilliant colouring of a southern landscape is out 
of place when it forms the background to a sporting scene, and 
the soft grey and brown and purple of a Scotch moor has a 
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more delicate, less dazzling charm. Perhaps it is true. That 
you have the better sport I, an Italian, am bound to confess. 
We, less fortunate, have the deep blue of our cloudless skies to 
console us, the wealth of flowers, the soft balmy air of the 
south ; and, after all, we enjoy the fun, such as it is, quite as 
much as you do, my readers. So, on this understanding, let 
each follow his own sport in his own way, and drink to the 
other’s good health ! 

I suppose that, having gone so far out of my way to com- 
pare the sporting sceneries of Italy and Great Britain, I ought 
at least to describe the beautiful Bay of Anzio, as I saw it that 
morning, just a few minutes after dawn, with the pretty white 
villas dotting the hillside all along the coast, the brown sails of 
the fishing-boats, the deep blue of the Mediterranean, and the 
little rippling waves that broke merrily on the sandy beach and 
plashed against the dark crumbling ruins of the old Roman 
port. But all this has been done before, both in English and 
in Italian, and much better than I ever could, so I will content 
myself with rejoining my host, whom I found half-smothered 
in quails and accompanied by a small boy and a picturesquely 
clad old contadino, who was introduced to me with great cere- 
mony. This worthy turned out to be a most interesting person, 
He was of gipsy blood, I believe, and had a great reputation 
among the local peasants, keepers, and fishermen as a doctor. 
He boasted a profound knowledge of the medicinal properties 
of the various herbs to be found on the campagna, a knowledge 
gained by a long series of interesting experiments on himself 
and his patients. He was a very old man, and in the days 
before Rome became the capital of united Italy he numbered 
among his clients not a few brigands. My host suggested 
in French that I should pretend to be afflicted with some 
grievous malady, and ask the advice of the old gentleman. 
This I proceeded to do, describing to him various purely 
imaginary symptoms and complaining of violent sick headaches. 
Old Nanni, however, having felt my pulse and stared me for 
some time in the whites of the eyes, remarked with a grunt 
that there did not seem to be much the matter with me (wherein 
he proved his wisdom), and advised me, since I insisted on his 
prescribing a medicine, to take a small quantity of a common 
herb called gramigna, to boil the same in water for two hours, 
and, after letting it stand for a day and a night, to drink it 
off. What effect this concoction would have had on a person 
suffering from sick headaches I am unable to say. 
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The shooting round Porto d’Anzio 1s a pleasure that any one 
may enjoy, for the chasses réservées are few and far between. 
This is the case all over Italy, especially so in the south, and 
the sport has always a rather wild character, even where game 
is preserved. In your splendid English parks and woods, vast 
and solitary though they be, the handiwork of man is nearly 
always apparent; but in Italy the senu¢e that are left uncultivated 
for purposes of sport have a savage, almost rugged aspect, 
which is, in my opinion, an added charm to the sport itself. 


THE HUNTSMAN AND WHIP OF THE CAMPAGNA PACK 


I especially noted this fact when staying last autumn in Umbria. 
Though the vast plain which stretches away from the base of 
the hill on which Perugia and Assisi are built is one of the 
most fertile and the most cultivated in Italy, the vast preserves 
of game kept up by the gentlemen of Umbria might have been 
situated in the wildest part of the Abbruzzi or Calabria. 

Such inveterate sportsmen as the lucky possessors of these 
lands I have rarely met. Nearly all of them bring their horses 
to Rome in the winter for the fox-hunting. Not content with 
that, and not being able to start cub-hunting in Umbria, they 
indulge in paperchases among themselves. Last year, when I 
arrived amongst them, their horses and grooms were recover- 
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ing from the effects of a Concours Hippique that had just taken 
place in Perugia. One sportsman I was privileged to meet had 
just planted heather, brought all the way from the Alps, over 
half of his estate, to better accommodate his pheasants ; and the 
gentleman whose guest I was had built himself a new set of 
stables, the boxes, stalls, doors, and mangers of which had been 
sent from Birmingham, together with the tiles for the decora- 
tion of the walls, and an engineer belonging to the firm, who 
had successfully endeavoured to cure the hoarseness, brought 
on by explaining to the Umbrian workmen what they were to 
do, with a liberal daily allowance of Italian light wine. The 
stables, once completed, had furnished the inhabitants of 
Perugia with a seemingly inexhaustible topic of conversation, 
and a local newspaper had dedicated a column and a half to 
the discussion of their merits. 

Speaking of newspapers, I must not forget to mention the 
Italian sporting journalist. The perfection of everything is 
rare, and the degree of imbecility displayed by some of the 
gentlemen who write for the Italian papers concerning matters 
of sport is absolutely unique. Whenever I get a chance of 
following the Campagna fox-hounds I always make a point of 
buying the halfpenny Roman paper, the Messaggero. This 
journal has a large circulation among the poorer classes in the 
capital, and the last time I read an article in the Messaggero on 
the description of a meet and a run, the author of the article 
was labouring under the impression that the wily fox was 
hunted with guns. 

I remember the run described well. It had been a good 
one, and among other smaller accidents a friend of mine, the 
same who first introduced me to Umbrian sport, had come a 
bad cropper whilst jumping a broad ditch, the banks of which 
had been rendered unsound by recent rains. My friend, the 
whipper-in, and another, had ridden at this obstacle three 
abreast, and the ground giving way beneath them, they had all 
three come an zmperial crowner at the bottom! The rest of the 
field, noticing, as they came over the brow of the hill, that some- 
thing had happened, swerved off to the left and took the ditch, 
with more or less success, farther up. The Messaggero having 
got wind of this accident, probably through some groom, 
described it at great length, the description ending with a phrase 
that I have translated literally—‘the consequences of the fall 
not being, fortunately, serious, Mr. G.’s accident only served to 
put his fellow-sportsmen in a good humour for the rest of the 
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day.’ The author had alluded in the beginning of his article 
to some shots that had been fired—who by or what for I do 
not know ; but I think that the idea of a field of one hundred 
and fifty horsemen and ladies pulling up in the middle of a run 
to better observe the antics of an unfortunate friend as he 
struggles, half choked with mud and stunned with the force of 
his fall, at the bottom of a ditch, and being so pleased with the 
sight as to retain their good humour for the rest of the day, is 
worthy of a better fate than half a column in the Messaggero. 


SOME ROMAN FOX-HUNTERS 


I have said that pheasants, deer, and wild boar are preserved 
in various parts of Italy. Some of the finest among these pre- 
serves are organised by, and belong to, H.M. the—alas !—late 
King Humbert, who, like his famous father, King Victor 
Emmanuel, enjoyed nothing so much as a holiday from the 
affairs of State spent among the deer of Castel Porziano, near 
Rome, the wild boars of St. Rossore, the pheasants at Monza, 
or the chamois in the Val d’Aosta in the mountains above 
Turin. Often, strolling home late at night after a ball or a 
Veglione, 1 have noticed a short line of carriages trotting 
quickly away from the Quirinal towards the gates of the 
town, and the smart salute of the cavadinieri on their beat, or 
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the fleeting vision in the glare of the electric lights of the 
handsome bronzed face, with the white hair and moustache, 
reminded me of his Majesty’s custom to start for the twenty- 


HIS LATE MAJESTY KING HUMBERT AT HIS MOUNTAIN LODGE 
Photo by Guigoni e Bossi, Milan 


mile drive down to the coast two hours before dawn, so as 
to begin shooting at sunrise. 

With a generosity equal to his love of sport, his Majesty 
furnished the recently organised club of stag-hunters with the 
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deer taken from his estate of Castel Porziano, and thus enabled 
the club to bring out their hounds at least twice a week on the 
lands belonging to Prince Odescalchi, round the castle of Brac- 
ciano. This love of sport, which is almost a love of danger, 
seems to be hereditary in the House of Savoy, for it has made 
of H.R.H. the Count of Turin a most skilful and daring horse- 
man, and has caused his brother, the Duke of the Abbruzzi, to 
undertake a voyage of discovery, which in itself is one of the 
severest tests of courage, towards the ice-bound North Pole. 
May his success be worthy of his daring ! 

King Victor Emmanuel was well known all over Italy, 
even before the unification, during that sanguinary period of 
cruelly repressed revolutions and heroic struggles for liberty, 
not only as the only prince who was not a tyrant to his subjects, 
but also as an honourable, kindly nobleman, who scorned the 
tawdry splendours of a half-starved Court, such as those of his 
compeers in the south, and loved with a deep affection the wild 
mountains round his home, among which he would wander 
alone and unattended, to all appearances a little country gentle- 
man of sporting tendencies. And when, by force of his admirable 
statecraft and iron will, he had given to the Italians a place 
among the nations of Europe, his grateful subjects could find 
for him no more high-sounding, grander title than the simple 
name of ‘Re Galantuomo,’ or the ‘ Honest King.’ 

Few monarchs, who have worked for their country’s welfare 
as did Victor Emmanuel, have found so much time to dedicate 
to sport. I have always noticed, with some amusement, that 
all the notable personages who obtained the honour of a private 
audience with the king describe him as having received them 
en habit de chasse. As a matter of fact, Victor Emmanuel, when 
not in uniform, was always dressed as if for a day’s shooting. 
He would wander about among the wooded heights of the 
Val d’Aosta or on the thyme-scented pastures of the Roman 
campagna, sometimes with an attendant, often entirely alone, 
with his gun and his dog for company. He would chat 
familiarly with the simple mountaineers and peasants, would 
sometimes seek shelter from the rain in their cottages, and, 
seated on a rough wooden stool in the chimney-corner, enjoy a 
plate of polenta or a glass of light wine whilst the voluble house- 
wife, quite unconscious of her guest’s great rank, would tell him 
all her endless troubles, and the little peasant children wou'd 
tumble over his boots or rummage for untold wealth in the 
pockets of his shooting-coat. What pockets they were too! 
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And what a various assortment of interesting things they con- 
tained! Envelopes, bits of brown paper, coarse wooden matches, 
a yard measure, some nails, a long piece of string, a hunting- 
knife, a pocket-handkerchief or two, a small drinking-cup of 
horn, and several long black cigars. Who would have guessed, 
on seeing him in such surroundings, with his soft peaked hat 
stuck carelessly on the back of his head, gazing moodily into 
the glowing embers or discussing the vine crop with his host, 
that this was the man whom Thiers, though he loved him not, 
described on leaving his presence as ‘/e plus fin des souverains de 
l'Europe!’ 

When he returned home from these expeditions he would 
change his shooting-coat for a fresh one of exactly the same 
cloth and cut and, so adorned, dine and proceed to a theatre. 
It was on such an evening that, arriving at the Apollo during 
the first act of an opera, he perceived in one of the boxes the 
daughter of the Russian Empress then in Rome, Princess Maria 
Alexandrowna, the present Duchess of Edinburgh. According 
to the Italian custom, his Majesty, as the curtain went down 
after the first act, rose to go and pay his respects to the Russian 
princess, But to his dismay he remembered that he was still 
wearing his shooting-coat, and that etiquette prescribed evening 
dress. What was to be done? The Court box next to that of 
the King happened to be occupied by Colonel Bagnasco, A.D.C., 
and Senator Gadda, Prefect of Rome. The King laughingly 
suggested that the last named should lend him his frak for the 
occasion, and as Gadda naturally did not say no, the King and 
the Prefect retiring to the back of the box exchanged their coats 
and Colonel Bagnasco provided the necessary white tie. Owing 
to the position of a mirror the public in the stalls found out 
what was going on, but his Majesty, having completed his toilet 
to his satisfaction, entered the box where the Russian princess 
was seated, and with considerable wit excused himself for the 
rather quaint fit of his evening clothes and good-humouredly 
pointed out the unfortunate Gadda, who was vainly trying to 
look unconcerned at the back of the royal box. 

Like his father, King Humbert took a great interest in all 
matters connected with horses and horse-breeding. Twice a 
week the Quirinal stables are open to all visitors who have 
taken the trouble to procure a permit at the office of the 
Master of the Horse. These stables are certainly the finest I 
have ever seen: spacious, well lighted, airy, and with a vast 
exercising-ground attached ; and the horses are the pick of the 
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English and Italian breeding establishments and of the French 
Haras, The public, however, may only visit the carriage-horses 
(some 150 in all), for the King would not allow any stranger to 
visit and criticise his mounts. The Italian racing clubs owe 
everything to his Majesty’s patronage, for, besides generously 
subscribing to the various club funds, he offered several annual 
prizes for both flat races and steeplechases, principal among the 
first named being the Italian Derby, of 24,000 francs (about 
£960), which is run every year at the Campannelle, outside 


HIS LATE MAJESTY KING HUMBERT INSPECTING THE RIDING SCHOOL OF 
TORDI QUINTO 
Rome. The King made a point of attending nearly all the 
more important race meetings, and endeavoured to encourage 
Italian lovers of the turf by every means in his power. For two 
years he was absent from our Roman race meetings in conse- 
quence of the dastardly attempt to assassinate him on his way 
to the Campannelle in 1897. I happened to be one of the first 
persons to see him after the attempt. It was in the early spring, 
and the splendid racecourse, situated half-way between the 
town and the base of the Alban hills, was crowded with smartly 
dressed people, foreigners and Italians. I was strolling about 
in the paddock watching the horses who were to run in the 
next race, when the trumpets announced his Majesty’s arrival. 
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Like everybody else, I ran round to the entrance of the royal 
stand and took up a position beside the hedge which separated 
the enclosure from the road. The royal carriage, however, did 
not appear at once, and when it eventually trotted up and 
stopped under the awning it was evident, from the anxious and 
excited demeanour of the carabinieri and mounted policemen 
who were on guard at the racecourse, that something had 
happened. The King, however, stepped calmly out of his 
victoria and, taking off his hat in acknowledgment of our bows, 
walked briskly up the steps of the royal stand. As the carriage 
turned away we saw that the back cushion of the seat that the 
King had occupied was cut half across as if with a knife, and 
the next instant the news was being passed from mouth to 
mouth that there had been an aftentato, and that his Majesty’s 
calmness in the moment of danger alone had saved his life. 

It was a pretty scene, that which followed, with the smiling . 
white-haired King standing straight as a dart under the red 
awning amid his officers and gentlemen, the pale beautiful 
Queen smiling too, though with tears in her eyes, beside him, 
and the smart, brilliant crowd in the paddock waving their hats 
in wild enthusiasm for their sovereign’s happy deliverance, and 
cheering with evvivas that echoed far away over the great silent 
campagna. 

That evening all Rome met, with torchlight processions and 
cheering, on the piazza in front of the Quirinal, and those who 
shouldered one another in the palace courtyard on their way to 
offer congratulations and to sign their names in the books 
repeated to each other the words his Majesty had spoken to his 
aide-de-camp as the carriage had dashed up to the racecourse, 
leaving the would-be assassin lying like a crushed snake in the 
dust for the carabiniert to pick up and drag to prison: ‘Hurt? 
Oh no; not at all! It is nothing! Merely one of the little 
inconveniences of the profession !’ 

Racing-men possess much the same characteristics, whatever 
country they hail from, and the jockeys, bookmakers, and stud- 
owners one meets at the Campannelle, at Longchamps, and at 
Newmarket belong to very similar if not identical types. The 
Neapolitan sportsmen, however, have little in common with 
their colleagues of the North, for whilst the Milanese is generally 
a practical, serious and wealthy member of society, your 
Neapolitan is almost always a cheery, devil-may-care individual, 
with never a thought for the morrow. All Neapolitans have a 
passion for horses, and the poorest will starve for a month if he 
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can scrape together enough to put in an appearance on a race- 
course. Some of the finest four-in-hands in Italy are owned by 
Neapolitans, and don’t they just know how to drive them! 

Of all the queer sights, the Chiaia at Naples on the day of a 
race meeting is the most amusing. Splendid brakes and princely 
equipages flash past you in the brilliant sunshine, and behind 
and all around them, in clouds of dust, cabs, dog-carts, donkey- 
carts, phaetons, omnibuses, and turn-outs that have no name in 
the English language. Everybody must drive on the Chiaia 
that day, if he goes without his dinner for a week after. The 


A MEET AS A SOCIAL|GATHERING 


quality of the vehicle or the species of quadruped that pulls it 
is of no importance, for both can be so smothered in flowers, 
bells, feathers, and paper decorations as to make the commonest 
wooden cart a thing of beauty and a joy for ever, and give the 
finest horse the appearance of a depressed cockatoo. In 
Naples I have often seen nine or ten people, who were to 
all appearances enjoying themselves amazingly, seated in a cart 
made to hold four, to which were harnessed two horses, a pony, 
a mule, and a cow! : 

Among the most amusing races are the various Grand 
Militaries and steeplechases, with gentlemen riders, that take 
place in Rome or Milan, The officers who ride in the first 
named do so in uniform, wearing their colours on a broad 
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ribbon or sciarpa, that is attached to their tunics for the 
occasion. Some of these gentlemen ride steadily and well, but 
others seem to consider the whole thing as a big joke, and 
scamper and tumble over the course with huge enjoyment, 
which is not in the least marred by their arriving at the post 
several minutes after the winner. The steadiest riders are 
generally the older officers, who dedicate much time and 
money and the fruits of a long experience to the winning of a 
race ; but, as nearly every cavalry subaltern wishes to be able 
to say that he has ridden in a steeplechase or two, there are 
always two or three gay, devil-may-care sottotenenti among the 
field, whose antics between start and finish fill the foreign 
onlooker with speechless amazement. I remember one Grand 
Military at the Campannelle which was remarkable for the fact 
that there was not a single rider but had a fall over at least one 
of the various obstacles. The last to come in passed the 
winning-post about twenty minutes after the starter had 
dropped his flag, having had a fall at every single jump! This 
gentleman’s superior officers, however, failed to see anything to 
be proud of in his having beaten the record duration of a 
steeplechase, and, so I have heard, had him placed aux arréts 
for making a fool of himself at a public meeting. The queer 
racing stories told in the cavalry barracks would fill a book. 
Once two young officers, who were riding in a steeplechase, 
happened to fall almost simultaneously over a rather stiff hedge, 
and not being experienced riders they both, in falling, let go 
their reins; they managed to remount, however, finished the 
race in magnificent style, and each declared on re-entering the 
paddock that he had been entirely ignorant of the fact that he 
was riding the wrong horse ! 

The same officers who make such original steeplechasers 
often show to very good advantage on the hunting-field, for, 
whatever their faults, they lack neither the pluck to take them 
into a bad place nor the nerve to bring them safely out of it. 
The riding-school of Tor di Quinto, besides teaching them to 
execute the most difficult and dangerous feats of horsemanship, 
such as the descent of precipices, &c., has also the effect of 
giving them the steadiness in riding which they would seem to — 
lack entirely when they first take to ‘ racin’ and chasin’,’ Some of 
the finest type of Italian sportsmen are often to be found among 
the cavalry officers who have attained the rank of captain, and, in 
spite of the heavier responsibility that their new rank involves, 
maintain a keen interest in all matters which concern hunting, 
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shooting, and racing. Some of these officers are entrusted 
with the direction and supervision of the various military riding- 
schools that have been organised in some of the more important 
towns, and then their position among sporting men is almost 
an Official one. This fact is especially noticeable in Rome, 
where the officers of the Tor di Quinto riding-school are greatly 
encouraged, by order of the War Office, to follow the Cam- 
pagna pack of fox-hounds. 

The Italian cavalry captain is generally a small man, thin, 
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A FALL IN THE RIDING-SCHOOL OF TOR DI QUINTO 


wiry, and as smart as one of the handsomest uniforms in Europe 
can make him. He has nothing of the rather languid manner 
that is affected by a great many officers of other countries ; 
his ambition is to be in as many places at one time as is 
physically possible, and the language he sometimes uses would 
startle a Thames bargeman or, to use a Roman expression, 
make the hair stand on end on a billiard-ball. The Italian 
language, liquid, musical, and easy as it is, affords, neverthe- 
less, wonderful advantages to any one wanting to relieve his 
feelings by the vigorous expression of indignation or amaze- 
ment, and, given a suitable topic of conversation, I will back a 
Florentine or Roman cabman to excel in fluency, volubility, 
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and energy of expression, over the most foul-mouthed black- 
guard in the London Docks. 

In spite of a tongue like a whiplash, our capitano is never 
or rarely disliked by his men, as many little episodes in that 
most disastrous war with Abyssinia have proved ; the affection 
that each man nourishes for his superior having very often its 
origin in the fact that, however hard the officer will work his 
soldiers, he works himself quite as much and more. Silent, 
irritable, and curt in his manner (the result, I suppose, of a 


THE LAST TO MOVE OFF 


tong and vigorous suppression of his national characteristics), 
our friend shows best when in the saddle commanding his 
battalion or riding to hounds, for his well-knit, smart figure, 
and light weight make him a good horseman both in fact and 
in appearance. His ideas concerning England and English 
sport are somewhat vague, unless he has had the opportunity 
to visit the country whence his hunters come. At present he — 
takes a great interest in the Anglo-Boer war. He reads the 
telegrams, consults the maps, and studies your illustrated 
papers with the help of a dictionary or an English-speaking 
friend. At the annual review of the troops, as he sits, still as 
a statue, on his patient charger, the sunshine gleaming on his 
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silver epaulettes, his sword lowered to the salute, his glance 
will follow the figure of the English military attaché, riding 
in red-coated splendour behind the King, and the rigid lines 
of his face will relax into a smile as he murmurs to himself, in 
his quaint foreign accent, the four English words he has learnt, 
‘God save de Queen !’ 


This article was already in the printer’s hands when the 
terrible news came of King Humbert’s assassination. I have 
asked the Editor to let me add these few lines, for, having 
written of him while he was still amongst us, a sportsman, a 
soldier, a most loved and respected King, it is surely my duty, 
now that he has been most foully murdered, to express some of 
the great sorrow which lies dull and heavy on our hearts. Yet, 
though there is no task that I would have accepted more readily 
than to tell of his kindness, his bravery, and of his great love 
for his people and his country, now that I have taken up my 
pen to do so, I feel what little need there is after all of any 
words of mine. 

He was shot by an anarchist while leaving the Sports Club 
at Monza, and the people who were cheering him, though they 
would have given their lives twenty times over to save him from 
the slightest pain, could only stand in stunned, horrified amaze- 
ment, while shot after shot pierced his side and his pale brave 
lips murmured as he swooned away : ‘It is nothing !’ 

To those who knew him, or to those who know my country, 
there is an irony and a pathos in this short, bald account of the 
tragedy, which it would be difficult to surpass in the most im- 
passioned elegy. What need of well-turned phrases to express 
a grief such as ours? For twenty-two years he has reigned 
over us, beloved of his people. May his memory remain sacred 
to the Italians for all time. 


TWO FAMOUS TROUT STREAMS 


BY DARBY STAFFORD 


PROBABLY no two trout streams in England, certainly no two 
in such close contiguity, are more widely known to angling 
fame than the Kennet and the Lambourne ; their sporting ex- 
cellence being as well appreciated by the fisherman as are the 
superior qualities of their trout by the connozsseur in that species 
of edible fish. Although the two rivers are so near each other, 
and flow through similar country, it is a fact that the differ- 
ences between their trout is no mere fancy of the champions of 
either ; for in shape, markings, colour of flesh, and other parti- 
culars, ‘Kennet trout’ and ‘Lambourne trout’ are widely 
different. Which is the better a wise man does not venture to 
assert—-in Berkshire, at any rate. The streams, after a 
gradually approaching course—marked by many a coy and 
coquettish turning away from each other—at length meet and 
join, all rivalry sunk, agreement assured by the mingling of 
their waters ; and finally, after a joint course of over twenty 
miles, together add to the volume and enrich the fishing repu- 
tation of the Thames. 

On the principle of mayjores priores, we must deal with the 
Kennet first. It needs no trumpeting among such fishermen 
as have ever been lucky enough to cast a fly upon it, or have 
heard its praise from their more fortunate brothers of the angle. 
The upper reaches of the river are exceedingly beautiful, and 
in every way admirable from a fisherman’s point of view, or 
perhaps it would be better to say, from the point of view of 
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those fishermen who are privileged to exercise their art in that 
region, it being by no means a free water to all and sundry. 
But the best known lengths are in the neighbourhood of Hun- 
gerford and Newbury, particularly those that are in the fortu- 
nate hands of clubs whose very names the worshipful angler of 
modest pretensions mentions with bated breath. Not that all 
the water is so exclusively preserved that it is impossible to 
obtain a day’s fishing in some very capital reaches; but all the 
fishing is of such a character as to make a visitor feel that he is 


THE KENNET—HUNGERFORD MILL 


a very highly privileged person indeed to be allowed to wet his 
line in the Kennet. 

And such fish as are to be seen—and caught, if (such a big 
‘if’ !) the sportsman be of the first order in patience and skill ! 
A Kennet trout would depress its tail and elevate its nose in 
derision, and would feel its amour propre deeply wounded, by 
any such ‘ chuck and chance it’ methods of fishing as obtain in 
some less particular neighbourhoods, where the streams are 
most undignifiedly rapid and by no means gin-clear. A Kennet 
trout is a dandy and an epicure of the most fastidious type. 
Nothing but the very ‘dryest’ and daintiest of dry-fly will 
induce him even to glance at the presented lure, much less take 
it. Ona recent hurried visit to Hungerford the writer spent 
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half an hour below the bridge observing the trout, on a reach 
which is not in the most exclusive occupation. How many he 
counted within a length of a hundred and fifty yards he is 
afraid to declare, lest his character for veracity should suffer ; 
and the size of the majority was as remarkable as the number 
on view; while the business-like way in which they were 
rising—on a not at all promising-looking day—was almost 
enough to cause him to set all laws and customs at defiance— 
with a borrowed, or stolen, rod. 


A WELL-KNOWN REACH ON THE LAMBOURNE JUST ABOVE ITS JUNCTURE 
WITH THE KENNET : 


Between Hungerford and Newbury the Kennet has a curious 
course, here and there breaking up into so many streams that 
it is almost impossible to tell which is the main channel, and 
at intervals doing a tremendous amount of water-meadow 
business. And, sad to relate, more than once, like an aristocrat 
who demeans himself in the eyes of his peers by going into 
vulgar trade, the river, for a few hundred yards at a time, 
serves as a Canal. That is to say, a canal runs its straight 
course parallel with the river, and where the channel of the 
latter is not too winding to serve it has been made part of the 
canal. One fancies that the imprisoned and degraded river- 
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water, when it comes to a big bend, rushes through the weir 
with a dash that is peculiarly joyous and a bit disdainful of 
that which it leaves behind as still only ‘canal.’ 

Large trout abound everywhere. The size and gameness 
of some that are to be found in the narrow runlets in the 
water-meadows are secret to all but the initiated. Passing 
from quiet country associations to what must be a somewhat 
bewildering acquaintance with town life, as it runs under 
Newbury Bridge, the Kennet soon after ends its independent 


THE LAMBOURNE—WELFORD BRIDGE 


existence—though it still retains its name—by joining forces 
with the Lambourne. 

The latter river is smaller than its neighbour all along, 
though in the matter of fishable quality it has no reason to 
regard itself as secondary. It lives a country life from source 
to outfall, being, on the whole, more exclusive than the Kennet. 
At any rate, it suffers from no canal contamination, and its 
trout are not as accustomed as their Kennet brethren to rub 
shoulders with coarse fish of various kinds. It also is for the 
most part carefully preserved ; and its anglers reap the benefit 
thereof in size and quality of the fish taken. Here, as in the 
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Kennet, a fairly high size-limit is enforced, to the great im- 
provement of the fishing in every way. The stream’s higher 
reaches are pretty well known, and its lower lengths are much 
frequented by London anglers, who can make a quick run 
down and obtain snug quarters near capital water which is 
situated just above the point of juncture of Lambourne and 
Kennet. For a mile or two above this club water the river 
flows through private grounds, where the fishing is strictly 
preserved and of exceptionally excellent quality. Beneath 


THE LAMBOURNE AT SHAW MILL, NEWBURY 


Bagnor Bridge for many years dwelt the ‘oldest inhabitant’ of 
that part of the Lambourne. Proof against all legitimate 
means of capture, and far too wily to fall a victim to vulgar 
snare or other underhand ‘dodge,’ he lived and flourished 
there season after season, a credit to his native stream anda 
standing—or, rather, floating—advertisement of his river and 
his kind. Now the old fellow is gone, gathered to his fathers 
peacefully, let us hope, the place is not quite the same, though 
his successor gives every promise of doing full credit to the 
family stock. He was one of ‘the Lambourne Trouts,’ and 
what higher family prestige could mortal fish possess than 
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that? Higher up the stream, though still in its lower reaches, 
the fishing is such as amply to delight the naturalist and nature- 
lover as well as the mere angler. Indeed, of the whole course 
of the Lambourne, it may be said that it is alike fascinating to 
fisherman and artist—contemplative men, both—a river of true 
delight. 

Each having run its individual course, the Kennet and the 
Lambourne meet in peace, which shortly becomes turmoil, 
They make each other’s acquaintance in a large mill-pool, and, 


WHERE KENNET AND LAMBOURNE JOIN, HAM MILL, NEWBURY 


after a brief pause—as of shy children—with a roar and a rush 
they mingle in a useful piece of work, the turning of the mill; 
although one erratic, and somewhat lazy, bystream of the 
Lambourne slily slips away from the main body, and sneaks by 
a short cut across the meadows, escaping the labour of the 
mill, and snugly gliding into the combined stream a little lower 
down, looking as meek as if it had never gone off on an adven- 
turer’s course at all. And, indeed, it has worthy—or should it 
rather be unworthy ?—companionship in wayward courses in a 
side branch of the Kennet, which slides away from its parent 
somewhat above the mill, and runs a daring and lengthy course 
of its own until, in loneliness and repentance, it seeks reabsorp- 
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tion, coming home like a long-travelled son, to find that, since 
its departure, its parent has wedded and is now flowing in 
company, there being two streams in one, 

The multitudinous runlets of the delta of the Nile are not 
more numerous and bewildering than the offsets and side 
branches of the Kennet particularly. The only one thing 
which is constant and never varying amid the splits, meander- 
ings, and differing channels of both Kennet and Lambourne is 
—fish. And by ‘fish’ is meant trout. In parts of the Kennet 
and the joint stream coarse fish abound, but the glory of the 
two rivers is trout—trout which vary much while the streams 
are separate, but which are superexcellent whether separately 
bred or ‘mixed.’ So that it is with special significance that 
this article is headed, emphatically, ‘Two Famous TROUT 
Streams.’ 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY 


September 3.—To Brewster Sessions, where a full bench of 
magistrates assembled. All the three er officio justices with 
whom recent Conservative—save the mark—-legislation has 
thought fit to leaven the too aristocratic tendencies of county 
benches, turned up, a thing of rare occurrence, due no doubt 
to the business obligations of these gentlemen, one of whom 
is a greengrocer, another an undertaker, and the third a chemist. 
But, on the rare occasions when they can find time to attend to 
their magisterial duties, | notice that, so far from tempering 
justice with mercy, and thereby setting an example to the cruel 
Tories, under whose iniquitous rule rustic malefactors have 
languished so long, they invariably urge the infliction of the 
fullest penalty of the law, and to-day proved no exception to 
the rule. Personally I should like to see half the public-houses 
in England closed—with reasonable compensation to their 
owners—nor am I in favour of granting new licences without 
the very strongest reason for doing so, but the animus which 
these three gentlemen imported into to-day’s proceedings per- 
fectly astonished me. Their creed appeared to be that temper- 
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ance as opposed to teetotalism is impossible ; that no publican 
can possibly be anything but a sinner ; and that the working- 
classes of this country are incapable of any self-restraint where 
strong liquor is concerned. Consequently when the Bench 
adjourned for lunch to the nearest hotel, I fully expected that 
these ardent reformers would refuse even to cross the threshold 
of such an iniquitous place as a licensed house, but when I saw 
the greengrocer and the undertaker wash their food down with 
ale, while the more epicurean chemist, with a courage tempered 
by discretion, partook of what he called a ‘small port,’ I could 


only regret 
the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun. 


September 4.—lt has been a piping hot day, I have been 
out partridge shooting, and had a great deal of walking for 


‘very small results. How much more fatiguing partridge shoot- 


ing is than grouse shooting! To wade twice or thrice up and 
down a flat field of turnips, or, worse still, of potatoes, tires one 
far more than treble the same distance up a steep heather- 
covered hill. What giants our grandfathers must have been, 
who used to go out shooting in weather like this arrayed in 
frockcoats, tall, ‘bell-toppered’ hats, and leggings reaching 
half way up the thigh! Only last week a friend showed me a 
curious old portrait of Sir Harry Goodricke, who was a master 
of the Quorn in the early part of the century. He was depicted 
out deer-stalking, admiring a fine stag he had just killed, and 
this—try to imagine it, ye flannel-shirted, knickerbockered 
sportsmen of to-day—was his stalking costume. A voluminous 
twice-round satin cravat with high pointed gills, an exceedingly 
close fitting swallow-tailed coat, something like the coats upper 
boys at Harrow wear, or used to wear, and skin-tight trousers 
with a broad stripe down the side closely strapped under 
Wellington boots. The only sensible part of his dress was a 
flat Lowland bonnet. Yet this very man was one of the most 
renowned sportsmen of his day, equally famous for his endur- 
ance in the saddle or on foot; but how he ever contrived to 
get up a Highland hill in those scanty trousers passes my 
comprehension. 

September 15.—Belinda and I have just returned home 
after visiting at the country houses of widely-different character. 
On Monday we went for a couple of nights to Wapshot Park, 
the seat of Sir Giles Wapshot, Bart.—I trust I may be forgiven 
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the piracy of this name—a gloomy-looking edifice erected in 
the reign of Queen Anne, to which Monarch the first Baronet 
was physician. We arrived in time for five o’clock tea, which 
Lady Wapshot and her daughters were dispensing to the rest 
of the party, a couple of elderly squires and their wives, and a 
diffident but eligible young man, on whom, I fancy, Miss Emily 
Wapshot is not indisposed to look unkindly. Sir Giles was not. 
present ; he disdains five o’clock tea, and invariably retires 
about this hour to the apartment which, by a fine stretch of 
imagination, he calls his study, to fortify himself against the 
fatigues of dinner by a little refreshing slumber over the 
Times. 

The first hour or two after arrival in a strange country 
house is usually rather a cheerless time, and to-day proved no 
exception to the rule. Lady Wapshot is a charming old lady, 
and her daughters are nice, unaffected girls ; but they have not 
the gift of setting strangers at their ease, and it was with a 
general feeling of relief that we dispersed to our rooms to dress 
for dinner, a meal which is served at Wapshot at 7 o’clock from 
May to October, and at 6.30 for the rest of the year. Belinda 
and I occupied an enormous vailt-like bedroom and dressing- 
room en suite, the furniture of which must surely date from the 
sovereign who enriched the Wapshot arms with a bloody hand. 
The bed in particular excited both admiration and apprehension : 
a four-poster of solid shining mahogany, its patchwork counter- 
pane lay at least five feet above the floor ; while the quantity of 
curtains and trappings of dingy brocade with which it was 
hung so affected Belinda’s nervous system that before retiring 
to rest that night she insisted on my searching them to make 
sure that neither burglar nor bogey lurked within their ample 
folds. 

The party at dinner was further augmented by some 
country neighbours, including the Rector of Wapshot and his 
wife, the latter being the lady who fell to my unworthy lot to 
take into dinner, where her conversation during the progress of 
that repast dealt exclusively with the shortcomings of servants, 
at whose hands she appeared to have been an almost incredible 
sufferer. The meal, which was of the character usually 
furnished by a ‘good plain cook with a kitchen-maid under 
her,’ erred rather on the side of abundance, and was, I imagine, 
largely supplied from the Wapshot estate. 1 know this was the 
case with the saddle of mutton which formed its piéce de 
résistance, for Sir Giles told us so, expatiating with pardonable 
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pride on its excellence. Indeed, the worthy Baronet could 
probably conceive no higher recommendation for anything than 
that it was produced on his property ; his simple creed of 
excellence being that England is the finest country in the 
world, ———shire the finest county in England, and Wapshot 
Park the most desirable spot in shire. Consequently he 
- never leaves home, save once a year, when, the hay harvest being 
assured, he conducts his family to London, where they spend 
a fortnight, no more, no less, in a gloomy hotel near Cavendish 
Square. During this time Lady Wapshot and the young ladies 
pay solemn visits to such of the territorial magnates of 
shire as pass the season in London, visit the Academy, 
the Botanical Gardens, and similar places of innocent amuse- 
ment ; while Sir Giles passes most of his spare time in peaceful 
slumber on a sofa at the Carlton. © 
After the ladies had left us, our host, who likes the sound of 
his Own voice, pointed out the only solution of the Chinese 
difficulty, meanwhile manfully taking his share in the consump- 
tion of a couple of. bottles of excellent, if rather potent, port 
wine. Iam not a great post-prandial wine-bibber, and I would 
cheerfully have given five shillings to be allowed to smoke one 
little cigarette ; but there are limits to human audacity, and to 
propose to desecrate the dining-room of Wapshot Park with 
tobacco-smoke exceeds them, so I possessed my soul in what 
patience I could until we adjourned to the drawing-room, where 
first the Rector’s daughters, and then the Misses Wapshot, 
favoured us with a selection of music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. This was followed by a round game for counters at 
twopence a dozen, at the conclusion of which such guests as 
were not staying in the house took their departure, all, I noticed, 
as they shook hands with their hostess, murmuring something 
about a ‘delightful evening.’ At last, thought I, the moment 
has arrived when I shall be able to say two words to a cigar, 
but in this I was—literally—reckoning without my host. A 
move was made indeed, but to the entrance hall and not to the 
smoking-room ; and as we entered it, a long line of servants, 
beginning with a dignified black silk clad housekeeper, and 
ending with a giggling scullery-maid, filed in at another door 
and took their seats on two long wooden benches: Sir Giles 
put on his spectacles and clutched a ponderous volume of 
Family Prayer, and the rest of us sought articles of furniture 
whereat to kneel. The ladies then bade us good-night, and 
we smokers were invited to repair to the gun-room, a comfort- 
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less apartment furnished with very straight-backed wooden 
chairs, and whose stone-flagged floor struck chill through the 
cocoanut matting with which it was carpeted. Late hours are 
not the custom at Wapshot, and when Sir Giles had finished a 
very small pale cigar, which he smoked impaled on a penknife, 
he invited us to partake of ‘some spirits and water,’ and proposed 
an adjournment to bed at the temperate hour of 11 P.M. 

It is the custom to herald the morn at Wapshot by the ring- 
ing of a huge bell on the top of the stables ; visitors are called 
at 7.30, and family prayers and breakfast follow an hour later. 
I confess with shame that these hours are rather more matutinal 
than is agreeable to me, and the unwarranted time I took to 
lace my boots prevented my attendance at the earlier function, 
but I did most ample justice to the second, especially in view of 
the fact that one of my many vices, that of drinking tea before 
rising, is not in favour in Sir Giles’ establishment. 

Immediately after breakfast we went out shooting. Sir 
Giles no longer shoots himself, so the management of the day’s 
proceedings was entrusted to his fidus Achates, the Rector of the 
parish, an indefatigable man, who wore the heaviest boots I 
have ever seen off a ploughman’s feet, and under whose energetic 
guidance we tramped the fields till dewy eve, with only one 
short half hour’s respite in the middle of the day while we con- 
sumed Brobdingnagian sandwiches and hunks of bread and 
cheese, washed down with flat luke-warm beer out of a stone 
jar, under the shelter of a haystack. For shooting is an amuse- 
ment very seriously regarded at Wapshot, and by no one more 
so than the reverend gentleman who directed operations that 
day. He was a capital, if slightly jealous, shot, but his chief 
peculiarity lay in his determination to leave no stone unturned, 
no field unwalked, no hedgerow unbeaten, in his pursuit of game. 
As a rule one does not seek partridges in grass fields during the 
heat of the day, nor in turnips late in the afternoon, but the 
worthy padre insisted on our beating every field as it came with 
mathematical accuracy. Once when I hinted that, having 
driven two coveys into a field of potatoes, it was hardly neces- 
sary to walk a bare pasture full of stock lying next to them, he 
replied, ‘Ah! but I’ve often known a hare to lie in that field.’ 
The absurdity of a line of guns and beaters marching and 
wheeling over forty acres on the chance of bagging one hare 
did not suggest itself to him, and, the whole of the day’s pro- 
ceedings being conducted on similar lines, I was not altogether 
sorry when we suspended operations. Not that we had a bad 
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day’s sport: game was abundant, but had matters been 
managed on less conservative principles we should probably 
have nearly doubled our bag. From Belinda I learnt on our 
return that the ladies of the party had spent the day in doing 
fancy needlework, varied by gentle exercise in the gardens 
and a solemn drive in an ark-like landau. 

Next morning we left Wapshot to spend two nights at 
Lacklands Abbey, the seat—let me once more go to Thackeray 
for inspiration—of Hermann Newcome, Esq., who has recently 
become a landowner in shire. Well do I remember the 
uproar among the squires when it became known that Lord 
Lackland had sold the Abbey to Mr. Newcome, who is one of 
those multi-millionaires who have descended meteor-like on 
English society within the last few.years ; and the most deroga- 
tory reports were circulated as to his character, reputation, and 
extraction. However, the fact remains that the ———shire 
folk were most unnecessarily perturbed at his advent, and 
Mr. Claypath, of Beanacres, whose grandfather—he had one! 
—was a shoddy manufacturer, went so far as to say that he 
should not permit Mrs. Claypath to call at Lacklands. But to 
the dire confusion of Mr. Claypath and his fellow-sufferers, it 
presently became forced on their intelligence that it was a 
matter of perfect indifference to the new owner of the Abbey 
whether they called on him or not. For, in addition to Lack- 
lands, Mr. Newcome is also the possessor of a house in Grosvenor 
Square ;—where Great Personages honour him with their com- 
pany—of one of the largest steam-yachts afloat, and of a villa 
at Newmarket, so that it is needless to point out that the 
fortunate proprietor of such claims on the esteem of his fellow- 
creatures is independent of association with such small fry as the 
lesser order of country gentry. Nay, it was a matter of con- 
siderable astonishment to me that Belinda and I should have 
been bidden to a house of such social pretensions as Lacklands, 
with the master of which I have but a very slight acquaintance. 

We only reached our destination in time to dress for dinner 
at 8.30 P.M., and on descending to the drawing-room found a 
large party of beautifully-dressed guests already assembled, all 
of whom, with the exception of our unworthy selves, I believe 
either merited, or aspired to, the much-coveted distinction of 
being ‘smart.’ What struck me most about them was that they 
none of them appeared to possess any surnames: they were all 
Algys and Billys and Lady Algys and Mrs. Billys. I presume 
this is the customary method of address within the charmed 
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circle of smart society, but it is a little embarrassing to the 
humble individual who finds himself temporarily pitchforked 
into it, and I own that it was with considerable misgivings as 
to my ability to entertain so fine a lady that | presently con- 
ducted a Mrs. Jack Something to the dinner-table. But I need 
have been under no apprehensions: a short but searching 
examination satisfied my new acquaintance, before the fish 
was removed, that I had not the slightest claim to smartness, 
and that therefore the barest meed of civility was all I need 
expect from those who could lay claim to such qualification. 
Consequently she met my well-meant efforts at small talk with 
the indifference they doubtless merited, and devoted herself to 
a pink and white young gentleman in a high collar, who sat on 
her other side, leaving me to find ample occupation in the con- 
templation of my fellow-guests, and in the consumption of a 
most excellent dinner ; a situation I accepted with philosophical 
relief. Thesplendour of the ladies’ dresses, and the magnificence 
of the hothouse flowers and the gold centrepieces which covered 
the table—all such vessels were of gold, none were of silver, 
which is not anything accounted of in the house of Newcome— 
the bewildering variety of dishes and the giants with powdered 
heads who proffered them ; the high-pitched conversation and 
the shrill screams of laughter as some more than ordinarily 
facetious Algy set the table in a roar, all afforded me subject 
for contemplation, and presented a marked contrast to the 
simple fun and solemn decorum of Wapshot Park, where the 
whole company sat silent while Sir Giles delivered himself of 
some ponderous version of ‘old grouse in the gun-room.’ 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when we finally left the dining- 
room and repaired to a huge apartment known as the music- 
room, on the polished floor of which an impromptu dance was 
organised. However, the mazy waltz and graceful polka did 
not meet the requirements of Mr. Newcome’s guests, so a set of 
aptly-named ‘Kitchen’ Lancers was improvised, the perform- 
ance of which vaguely recalled to me the zinc palms and gas 
lamps of a Parisian place of amusement I had not visited since 
the days of my youth. But dancing was soon voted ‘slow ’— 
a most inapposite definition, it seemed to me—so a move was 
proposed to the smoking-room, where the party presently 
reassembled in tea gowns and smoking suits of marvellous 
design and brilliancy. The ladies lighted cigarettes, and the 
gentlemen regalias, and, the night being yet young—it was 
only about 12.30 A.M.—a roulette table was brought in, a huge 
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box of ivory counters produced, a banker selected, and—lI, in 
company with one or two others who had played the fascinating 
game, Consule Planco, and lost our taste for it, judged it prudent 
to retire to bed. It must have been considerably later that the 
rest of the party sought their couches, as I was roused from 
slumber in the small hours of the morning by a most fearful 
uproar in the corridor outside my bedroom: the tramp of 
hurrying feet and the swish of skirts ; bumpings as of reluctant 
bodies being dragged along the ground; yells of laughter 
and feminine shrieks ; cries of ‘Go it, Billy,’ ‘Pour it down 
his back, Lady Algy,’ ‘Sit on his head,’ and so forth, plainly 
indicating that a most spirited bear fight was concluding the 
evening’s festivities. 

A plenteous repast of fancy bread, tea, and hothouse fruit 
is supplied to visitors at Lacklands in their bedrooms, and a more 
solid breakfast follows at 10 A.M., partaken of by Mr. Newcome’s 
smart friends with almost incredible appetite. I had seen them 
indulge in a most lavish dinner the night before ; I gathered 
that supper had been provided for the roulette players before 
they retired to rest; all had already broken their fasts that 
morning, and yet they now ate with a heartiness that excited 
my astonishment no less than my admiration. 

Breakfast over, I fondly imagined that we should at once 
proceed with the partridge-driving which was the object of our 
visit, but an hour was wasted while our host communicated 
with the various Bourses of Europe, and it was not until nearly 
mid-day that a start was made. Mr. Newcome does not under- 
stand much about sport himself, but he has plenty of friendly 
advisers who know what they want, and see that they get it; 
and consequently the shooting is conducted on a scale of 
luxurious magnificence. No time was spent here in tramping 
the country ; a huge brake took us straight to the scene of the 
first drive, where a stupendous array of loaders and keepers 
was awaiting us; we had hardly taken our places ere birds 
began to come over us thick and fast, and under ordinary 
circumstances we ought to have had a capital morning’s sport. 
But roulette, champagne, and bear-fighting up to 2 A.M. tend — 
to improve neither the accuracy nor the steadiness of eye and 
hand, and although there were shoals of birds—the famous 
natural resources of the Lacklands partridge-shooting are 
augmented every year by a thousand hand-reared birds—the 
bag at lunch time was by no means proportionate to the 
expenditure of cartridges. Luncheon, graced by the presence 
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of the ladies, was served in a large marquee, where a meal of 
many hot courses, washed down with magnums of champagne 
—this noble wine is never served in lesser: vessels at 
Mr. Newcome’s—and ending with coffee and liqueurs, was 
consumed with the unfailing appetite I have already com- 
mented on. A considerable time was subsequently spent in the 
consumption of tobacco, and in much high-pitched flirtation ; 
and then, accompanied by the ladies, we drove off to resume 
our sport. I trust it is only diffidence, and not misogyny, but 
I detest the presence of women out shooting; and to-day 
the Mrs. Dick, who attached herself-to me during the first drive 
after lunch, so distracted me by chattering and moving about 
that I missed four easy shots in succession, whereupon she 
remarked that she ‘s’posed I wasn’t accustomed to partridge- 
drivin’ ’ and, borrowing my shooting-seat and a cigarette, moved 
off, to my inexpressible relief, in search of a more expert 
marksman. I am bound to confess that the shooting—or 
rather hitting—improved very much during the afternoon, the 
result, I fancy, of the recuperative properties of the champagne 
and old brandy at lunch; but about five o’clock, when the 
coveys were getting nicely broken up, and sport was almost at 
its best, exhausted nature demanded further sustaining, and we 
were driven back to Lacklands to partake of yet another meal 
of hot cakes, savoury sandwiches, and poached eggs! Billiards 
and Bridge filled up the interval till dinner, which in turn was 
followed by more dancing, more roulette, and, I believe, more 
supper and bear-fighting as a fitting finale to the day’s amusement. 
The party broke up next day, and I confess that I left 
Lacklands Abbey without much regret. I would certainly have 
liked another day’s partridge driving, but the sense of being at 
forced high pressure from morning till night, and the constant 
straining after excitement and amusement, coupled with the 
fact that Nature has denied me a ‘smart’ digestion, had an 
effect rather depressing than otherwise on my bucolic nerves ; 
and I feel temporarily of the opinion of the cynic who laid down 
the dictum that life would be endurable but for its pleasures. 
September 24.—Having been most amply chastised with 
Liberal whips, it now appears that the unhappy landowner is 
to be scourged with the Conservative scorpion, in the shape of 
another Agricultural Holdings Act ; a measure as unjust as it 
is unnecessary, which, like all similar legislation, will merely 
tend to benefit bad tenants at the expense of good landlords, 
Good tenants, and there are plenty of them, require no such Acts 
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of Parliament. How open these latter are to abuse the following 
anecdote will show ; though it must not be supposed that there 
exist many tenant farmers so dishonest as the one in question, 
who we will call B. This gentleman, who was a very bad 
farmer, received notice from his landlord to quit his farm, and 
immediately took the very unusual step, under the circumstances, 
of purchasing artificial manures and feeding stuffs to the extent 
of, let us say, £200. He then went to his friends and neigh- 
bours, and telling them he had a larger quantity of these 
fertilising agents than he required in his present situation, 
succeeded in inducing them to take about £175 worth of them 
off his hands. So far, so good, but at the end of his tenancy 
Mr. B. put in a claim, inter alia, for the unexhausted value of 
the whole £200, producing, as is customary, receipted bills to 
that amount, as evidence of its consumption on his farm. The 
fraud was only discovered by accident, and I respectfully com- 
mend this perfectly true story to the notice of the Minister of 
Agriculture who frames the next Tenants’ Relief Bill we may 
inevitably expect in another four or five years. 

September 29.—A deplorable coolness has sprung up 
between two former friends, our vicar and the parish doctor ; 
the outcome of the former’s lamentable habit of gentle sarcasm. 
It happened in this wise : the vicar and I were just starting off 
for an afternoon’s shooting over his glebe, when the doctor 
drove by in his gig. He is one of those well-meaning people 
who always deem it necessary to greet you with what he con- 
siders a happy truism, and as he passed us he waved his hand 
and called out cheerily: ‘Off to kill something, I see. To 
such a remark, coming from such a quarter, there could be 
only one answer, and the vicar could not resist making it. 
‘Yes,’ he replied, equally cheerily, ‘1 hope you're not,’ and the 
good medico, who by the way is a Scotchman, has taken dire 
umbrage at the pleasantry. 

It has put me in mind of a charming anecdote I came 
across some time ago of a village doctor who, living to a green 
old age, was finally buried in the very centre of the churchyard 
where he had previously seen so many of his patients laid to 
rest. He had been universally popular in life, and his many 
friends subscribed to erect a handsome tombstone over his 
remains, and, the question arising as to what should be en- 
graved thereon, a humourist, whose wit could have been his only 
excuse for his irreverence, suggested ‘Si monumentum queris, 
circumspice |’ 
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JACKAL OR DEVIL? 


BY C. G. PAPILLON 


How can the black rice-pot sit down beside the golden spice-box ? 
Hindu Proverb. 


I WILL tell you the story as I heard it from Jack Falkner one 
sultry night in the verandah of Kincaid’s bungalow. Kincaid 
of the Civil Service I mean; not Kincaid of the —th Bengal 
Lancers. That was his brother, but the one I am talking about 
was a P.M. in the North-West Provinces, Falkner and I had 
been dining with him, and we were smoking afterwards in the 
verandah, when Kincaid got talking of pony races and gym- 
khanas, and that was how Falkner came to tell us the story. 

I remember the night as though it were yesterday: the 
still, hot air, and the incessant summer lightning, sweeping 
across the inky sky like bands of silver, and lighting up the pink 
blossoms of the thunbergia that covered the verandah. The 
night was alive with sounds, as an Indian night always is. 
There was the harsh croaking of the frogs in the jungle, the 
ceaseless noise of the ‘scissor grinders’ on the trees, and at 
intervals the dreary howling of a jackal. 

‘The best rider I’ve ever met in India,’ said Falkner, ‘ was 
Manville-Kerr, senior subaltern in the same battalion as myself 
when first the regiment was quartered at -. By Jove! 
how that boy could ride! He rode some of the worst brutes 
that ever saw a race-course, and nearly always managed some- 
how to squeeze home first. I don’t know how he did it; it 
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was born in him. His last race, though, supplied us with food 
for reflection, and gave the station something to talk about for 
a month of Sundays. You don’t mean to say you never heard 
about it? Well, it was a sad business, and if you want to hear 
the story, I must go back to eight weeks before the Race Club 
Hurdle Handicap.’ 


Soon after the stewards for the annual races had been 
appointed, and the date fixed, there was an undercurrent of 
public interest in the hurdle race far deeper than the surface 
ripple of big lotteries and heavy betting. It was all owing to 
the recent arrival of a cavalry regiment, who were known by 
one half of the station as the ‘Insufferables,’ whilst the other 
half flattered their vanity. There was deadly rivalry between 
all our fellows and the Insufferables, and it was wormwood and 
gall to think of the hurdle race going out of the regiment. It was 
always the big event on the card, and worth the winning too; 
a sweepstakes of 25 Rs., and 750 Rs. added by the club, for 
ponies not exceeding 13.2, Two years running a polo pony 
belonging to our first lieutenant had won it, each time with 
Manville-Kerr up. But since then the pony had been sold to a 
Rajah, leaving its owner a richer though a sadder man, whilst 
all the regiment mourned the loss of it. 

Now the adjutant of the Insufferables, Packer by name, 
had a switch-tailed white Arab, called Lotus Lily, full of quality 
from her nose to her heels, and representing a thousand rupees 
in hard cash. Everybody agreed that Lotus Lily was 14 hands, 
if she were an inch, as also that Packer was a blackguard. 
They said he had pared down her feet as much as he dared, had 
shod her with plates about as thick as a sixpence, and taught her 
to stand out, so that she just passed for 13.2. When she was 
measured she drew down her withers, as though she was accus- 
tomed to a pin in the standard, and I think Packer was up to 
most of those little dodges. Be that as it may, we all vowed to 
leave no stone unturned until we found some means of defeat- 
ing Packer in the sight of all the station. 

Manville-Kerr was the man to do it, if it was to be done. - 
But the difficulties were enormous. You can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, neither can you make a racehorse out 
of an ekka-pony, nor handicap a blood Arab down to the level 
of a dbrumbi. Among all the polo ponies in the regiment, there 
were about half a dozen a bit above the common, but not one 
of the same stamp as Lotus Lily. However, when the case 
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was laid before Manville-Kerr, he merely said, ‘It must be 
done at any cost’; and we breathed again. 

A week later he took counsel with Wyndham, who had a 
barb that had run in sprint races, and could jump a bit. 
‘Wyndham,’ he said, ‘ would you sacrifice that little barb of 
yours for the honour of the regiment, or would it be asking 
too much of you to play second fiddle this year in the hurdle 
race ?’ 

‘What do you take me for ?’ was the reply ; and Manville- 
Kerr was satisfied. 

‘I have a scheme,’ he said, ‘and I think it will work. I 
have made it my business to find out all there is to be known 
about Lotus Lily. Two miles over hurdles is the length of her 
tether, and at that distance she has never been beaten by animals 
of her own class. Now, the handicap is a distance farther, 
but the Insufferables look upon it as a gift for her. I propose 
to ride my black pony, Bang Up. Give my stable-boy the 
mount on your barb, and let me school him beforehand. I 
want Dinapore to gallop Lotus Lily to death in the first mile 
and three-quarters. He'll shut up before the seventh hurdle, 
but he’ll have done what was wanted. Lotus Lily will be 
cooked, and drop back. I shall creep up on my black, and 
ride Packer down in the last two furlongs.’ 

But all this was two months before the races, and the next 
eight weeks were destined to contain more for Manville-Kerr 
than all the rest of his life put together. 

About three miles out from the station there was a lonely, 
God-forsaken spot known as Juggerwallah Nullah. It was 
beautiful just at the slope of the valley among the deodars 
and the cypress-trees, but farther on it became little more than 
the rocky bed of the hill stream, that rushed and gurgled along 
the bottom. If you stood down in the nullah by the water- 
side, and looked up, there was nothing between you and the. 
blue sky but two walls of rugged rock nearly three hundred 
feet high. 

Under the shade of the deodars, at the head of the gully, was 
a picturesque Indian temple half-hidden with gaudy weeds and 
tangled creepers. Once there had lived in it a monster of 
wickedness, but he had gone to the gods of his fathers long 
years ago. I only know what my native servant told me about 
him, and they are all liars; but his story fits in with the events 
that happened during the eight weeks before the races, and you 
may Call it a coincidence or not, as you please. 
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' It was Rumchunda, my sazs, who spoke of him as the 
Unknown, and told me that his antecedents had never been 
discovered, but that he had called himself a Portuguese from 
across the border-line. Wherein his awesomeness lay appeared 
to be a point upon which opinions were divided. Some said 
he was a loathly Zug, who had crept forth at night with his 
shovel and cloth, and had come back after many days, having 
slaked the thirst of Kalee, the goddess of blood. Others said 
that he had worshipped at the Devil's shrine, had practised 
black magic, and called down the Evil Eye. Rumchunda 
spoke also of a jackal that had taken up its abode with the 
Unknown, and which the natives had regarded as a ghoul in 
the likeness of a beast. 

Besides the jackal, there had lived with him his child—a 
girl as beautiful as a daughter of the stars—and a chattering 
hag who looked after her. But seven years before the incidents 
which I am going to relate, the Unknown and the jackal both 
disappeared mysteriously and entirely. Rumchunda said that 
the Unknown had died, and that his spirit had entered into the 
jackal, and driven it down to the plains. 

The daughter of the Unknown lived on in the ruined temple 
in strict retirement, with the shadow of her father’s magic to 
protect her from intrusion. She was known as the Moon- 
flower of Juggerwallah Nullah, perhaps after the bindweed that 
covered the porch of the temple and whose white flowers only 
opened in the moonlight, or because she herself was so rarely 
seen. 

And now I come to the evil day on which Manville-Kerr 
met her. 

It was one lovely evening when I had been out with him 
for a long ride, and we came back by the ridge above Jugger- 
wallah Nullah. He was always desperately energetic, but I don’t 
remember what especially fired us with a desire to explore the 
gully. There was a stable-boy of Manville-Kerr’s with us, 
exercising one of his polo ponies, and we left our horses in his 
charge whilst we started down the dangerous mountain path 


that seemed to lead into the heart of the hills. 


She was standing by the stream with a pitcher in her 
hand. I shall never forget her, though it was the only time I 
saw her. Her eyes were the colour of agates, but soft and 
liquid like some dark pool in the hills. They looked right 
into Manville-Kerr’s soul, and that was the beginning and the 
end of it. I suppose less gorgeous eyes than hers have made 
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fools of men before now. As to the rest of her, she was too 
dark. For Kerr’s sake I think of her as Portuguese. But the 
shape of her ears, and the flat print of her little bare feet, t told 
another tale. 

Well, Kerr carried her pitcher up to the ruined temple for 
her, and she walked by his side and talked in the vernacular 
and broken English. He stayed up there the deuce of a time, 
while I waited for him by the stream in anything but the best 
of humours. When he at last came back, he tried to make a 
joke of it; but somehow I felt from the first that it was all up 
with him, and that he had lost himself in those dark seas of 
eyes, into which he had looked too long. 

One hot still night a week later the white flowers of the 
bindweed opened in the moonshine, so that the porch of the 
temple was clothed in white, like a bride in her glory. The air 
was heavy with the scent of the jessamine that crept over the 
broken fence of the compound, and myriads of fireflies danced 
in the shade of the great deodars. The moon could not look 
in under the columns of the temple, and the Moon-flower of 
Juggerwallah Nullah stood in the shadow, but not alone. 
Manville-Kerr stood in front of her, holding her two hands to 
his breast, and talking wildly. 

He said that existence without her was a living death; that 
nothing in earth or heaven should take her from him; that he 
would leave the regiment and go far away into the hills with 
her, where they would live in paradise till the end of their days ; 
anything, everything—if only she would be his. 

‘As the white flowers open in the moonlight, so my heart 
opens to thee,’ said the girl; ‘and as the hill-stream in the 
nullah flows on to the great river and is lost at last in the 
waters of the Hooghly, so my heart is lost in thine. When 
thou art gone the darkness of night will come over my soul, and 
I shall weep for thee, my king. Yet it is not good that thou 
shouldst love me, for the jadoo of my father surrounds me.’ 

Then she tore herself from his embrace, and, with those 
wonderful eyes swimming in tears, she implored him to go 
away and never see her face again, or mischief would befall him. 

Just then the whine of a jackal sounded close under the 
verandah. Before answering her, Manville-Kerr paused in spite 
of himself to listen. The whine was repeated. 

‘What is it?’ said the girl, who saw the listening expres- 
sion in his face. She clung to his arm, and a look of terror 
blotted out the sorrow in her eyes. 
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‘There is nothing to fear,’ said Kerr soothingly. ‘I was 
only wondering how a jackal could find its way up here. How 
can it have got so far up the hills ?’ 

‘A jackal?’ she repeated mechanically. ‘There is no 
jackal. Thou art deceived.’ 

Her face seemed to change to marble, and all the softness 
went out of her eyes. She implored, and entreated, and 
ordered him to go; and though he could not understand what 
it all meant, he at last reluctantly yielded to her frenzied 
entreaties and left her. 

The fireflies made the night gay, and the white blossoms 
of a Mandevillia that covered the trunk of a big cypress in the 
compound looked like stars in the moonlight. Manville-Kerr 
stood out of the shadow of the trees, where he could be seen, 


and looked back. The white-robed figure still stood by the 


entrance of the temple. She stretched out her arms to him 
with a little cry, as if to call him back, and then, with one last 
look, disappeared into the shadow of the shrine. 

Again the jackal’s scream broke upon the stillness of the 
night. Manville-Kerr hurried on through the nullah to where 
his horse was waiting for him on the ridge above, with a sense 
of gloom and foreboding that made him fear to look back. As 
he went rapidly along the edge of the stream, a big dark object 
floated slowly past on the face of the waters. It was a dead 
buffalo, with a score of glutted vultures on its carcase. He was 
glad when he left the gloom-stricken gully behind him for the 
clearer heights above ; but all the way back to the station he 
fancied he heard the jackal’s wail sounding weirdly in the 
distance as though it were following him from afar. 

From that day a change began to creep over Manville- 
Kerr. He was gloomy and silent, and there was a hunted look 
in his eyes which was never there before. But whatever was 
preying on his mind, he never let it interfere with his interest in 
the hurdle race. Every morning he was up at daybreak 
superintending the gallops of his three candidates. They did 
good work over the sticks and on the flat, and Bang Up 
improved daily, so that the adjutant of the Insufferables, who 
met him one day coming in from exercise, remarked facetiously - 
that he would certainly be bang up on the day, always sup- 
posing that Lotus Lily laid down and died, or was otherwise 
disposed of in the race. 

One day Manville-Kerr came into my room, looking 
ghastly. His eyes were sunken and hollow, like those of a man 
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who hasn’t slept for days, and as he rolled himself a cigarette 
his hand was shaking like a dotard’s of eighty. I felt he had 
something to say, so 1 held my peace and let him speak first. 
Presently he blurted it all out. He told me of that first visit by 
moonlight to Juggerwallah Nullah, and how he had been, the 
week after, and yet once again. Each time the jackal’s whine 
had sounded closer to the temple, and each time it had 
followed him home. 

‘Why the deuce don’t you shoot it?’ I said impatiently. 

‘I can’t. I never see it,’ said Kerr hoarsely. ‘It will 
drive me out of my mind soon. I hear it all day long now, at 
odd times, when I’m not dreaming of it. And the worst of it 
is, he added, ‘I can see that the other fellows don’t hear it,’ 

‘My dear chap, how do you expect to ride decently in 
five weeks’ time from now,’ I retorted, ‘if you give way to this 
sort of thing? You've got the jumps ; that’s the long and short 
of it. Kerr, you’re a fool; forgive me for saying it, because 
I’m your friend. You must chuck the Moon-flower of Jugger- 
wallah Nullah and all this rot. And for heaven’s sake don’t 
believe in black magic and native jugglery, or you'll drive 
yourself clean off your chump. Now, have a peg, and then 
take me to see the gees.’ 

He was better for a day or two after that. I stuck to him, 
and hardly let him out of my sight, but in less than a week the 
old hunted look had come back to his face and the listening 
expression in his eyes, as though he heard something from far 
away that was repeated intermittently. 

I was smoking alone one night about eleven o’clock. My 
wife had gone to bed, and I was having a last cigar before 
following suit, when a sudden tap at the half-open window 
made me jump to my feet. I drew aside the curtains that were 
flip-flapping in the night air, and pressed close against the 
window-pane was a white face lit up by the light from the room. 
There was a look in it that made my heart stop. For a 
moment I did not recognise those terror-stricken features. 
Then I saw it was Manville-Kerr. 

‘Hullo! old chap,’ I said rather boisterously. ‘Come in 
and have a smoke.’ 

I went round to the door and let him in. He followed 
me into the smoking-room and sank into a chair. Then he 
looked slowly round the room, with eyes that were full of an 
awful horror and a face that was grey and drawn. 

‘I’ve seen it,’ he whispered. 
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‘Seen what?’ 

‘The Thing. It screamed so. . . . I went out to look 
for it.’ 

He talked in short, jerky whispers, clutching the arms of 
his chair nervously. Then again he looked slowly all round 
the room with those scared eyes, till they rested on the door 
bebind me. I looked over my shoulder with a nameless dread 
and pushed back my chair against the wall. 

‘Yes, I’ve seen it,’ he repeated again, in the same hoarse 
whisper. ‘I followed it ... to the nullah ... till I heard 
it whining quite close to me . . . in the trees. I looked and 
I saw a native with his back to me. It... the Thing... 
turned round, . . and oh! my God, Falkner . .. it was a 
man with the head of a jackal.’ 

He put his hands to his temples and groaned. His fore- 
head was damp with the sweat of a great terror, and he clenched 
his teeth to stop them chattering. It was bad to see. Could 
this wreck of nerves be the hard-headed boy who, a few years 
back, had cut out the work for the best of them with the 
cream of English packs ? 

‘Look here, Kerr,’ I said unsteadily, ‘you’ve got a touch 
of fever, old man. Try not to think. We'll set you right in 
no time.’ 

Then I rang up my servant and sent him for the doctor. 

He was ill for five days. The doctor was a good chap, 
and did father and mother and nurse to him. Only he and I 
knew Manville-Kerr’s secret. The outside world understood 
that he had got fever, but the doctor shook his head, and told 
me what I had feared——_that it was just touch and go with his 
brain, 

When he got about again he was more taciturn than before, 
and he laughed sardonically at the doctor’s parental care. 
‘You chaps think I’m off my head,’ he said; ‘but I tell you 
I am as sane as either of you. It’s the Devil’s magic that’s 
played Old Harry with me, and you want the nerves of a fiend 
to stand what I’ve been through.’ 

Well, the day of the races came round at last. The whole 
station was in a whirl of excitement. Packer—most insuffer- — 
able of Insufferables—was swaggering about all over the course, 
telling every one to put his last rupee on Lotus Lily, and 
offering to lay 100 to 8 about any of our ponies. 

Now, Lotus Lily was the sole hope of the Insufferables, 
whereas half-a-dozen of our fellows, besides Manville-Kerr and 
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Wyndham, had got quadrupeds of sorts in the race, presum- 
ably to harass Lotus Lily, as their pretensions were mz/. Then 
the colonel very sportingly put in his up-country ekka-pony, 
to whom jumping happened to come as natural as whisky to 
an Irishman, It ran in blinkers, with the mark of the collar 
on its neck, its quarters rubbed bare with the breeching strap, 
and a native up, who carried about half a stone overweight. 
I suppose a queerer collection of horseflesh was never seen in 
any paddock, and Lotus Lily looked a duchess in the company. 
They were laying 7 to 2 on her, and ro to 1 against any other, 
offered. 

Packer said, ‘I think I’ve got a soft thing this time’; and 
smiled, well satisfied. 

Manville-Kerr was more excited than I had ever seen him. 
He was quite himself again, and dead keen on the race. He 
had laid his plans carefully, but he knew well enough that the 
milk-white Arab would take all the doing they could give her. 

The first two events on the card went off very quietly, and 
without much demonstration of interest. It was the lull before 
the storm. When the saddling bell sounded at last for the 
hurdle race, the dull hum and roar of the racecourse rose 
higher, and the suppressed excitement found a tongue at last. 
Bang Up was trained to the hour, as were Wyndham’s barb, 
Dinapore, and Kerr’s other polo pony; but I thought Lotus 
Lily looked a bit soft. She fretted a good deal at two or three 
false starts, so that when the flag fell and they were at last off, 
she was already all of a lather. 

Kerr’s stable-boy perfectly understood his mission. At the 
fall of the starter’s flag he shot off at a tremendous pace, and 
had soon established a strong lead. Packer, thinking that 
Dinapore would come back to him, was well content to wait 
for symptoms of her collapse. At length, however, he let his 
mare out a bit, but the barb was a flyer, and the distance 
between them increased. The Insufferables began to shout at 
Packer to shove her along, and the adjutant got flustered, and 
thought that Kerr’s boy was going to slip his field altogether. 
He took up his whip, and brought Lotus Lily along with a 
rush, 

Then a very fine race ensued. Kerr’s stable-boy rode 
Dinapore as though he were finishing for the Derby, and Packer, 
falling into the trap, urged Lotus Lily to her utmost. How 
Dinapore ever got over her hurdles at the pace, I don’t know, 
but she did. At the sixth hurdle Lotus Lily pecked badly, and 
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it was clear she was getting blown. You could see, too, that 
she and the barb were both dropping back, so that Manville- 
Kerr was creeping up fast on Bang Up. The Insufferables 
yelled again. They said Packer was losing the race for 
them. 

Suddenly Dinapore began to stop fast. Flecks of pink 
foam flew from her nostrils back into the boy’s face, and as he 
wiped it off with one hand he saw what it was. She had 
broken a blood-vessel. 

They were at the last hurdle but one. Bang Up was 
overhauling Lotus Lily every yard of the way, and the white 
Arab was in trouble. She responded bravely to whip and spur, 
but it was no good. The game little mare had come to the 
end of her tether, and she fell at the seventh hurdle. Packer 
lay where he had come down, with a broken collar-bone, but 
Lotus Lily was up again at once, and went off like a deer. 

The race was all over bar shouting now, and, indeed, our 
fellows had already begun to cheer Manville-Kerr as he rode all 
alone at the last hurdle, when Lotus Lily came galloping rider- 
less behind him. We saw him look round at her, and never 
shall I forget the change that came over his face. He gave 
one unearthly yell, and dug his spurs into his horse’s flanks. 
Lotus Lily flashed over the hurdle close behind him; and 
Manville-Kerr flogged and lashed Bang Up as he landed, 
shrieking out the most fearful oaths. As though possessed 
with a diabolical terror, he pulled Bang Up right out of the 
course, and as he swung round the wrong side of the flag, 
Lotus Lily swerved with him. 

‘For Heaven's sake, Kerr, keep your head !’ I shouted, above 
the yells of the crowd. ‘Go back and finish the course !’ 

But he paid no heed to the shouts that rent the air, and 
galloped furiously on. 

‘It has come,’ whispered the doctor at my side. 

The ghastly thought of what it was that was hunting 
Manville-Kerr to his death flashed in an instant across my 
brain. I knew that to his eyes Lotus Lily was not riderless. 
I watched him with a cold dread, as he thrashed and spurred 
Bang Up, shouting all the while as Lotus Lily raced him, with © 
her white muzzle and dilated nostrils on a level with his stirrup 
leather. They were heading for a yawning pit that lay two 
hundred yards from the race-course. Another moment, and 
it would be all over with him. 

Half-a-dozen fellows, who were mounted, galloped as hard 
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as they could to cut him off and avert the awful calamity. But 
they were no match for Bang Up, who was urged to his utmost 
speed by the madman’s whip and rowels. As Manville-Kerr 
reached the edge of the precipice, he flung his hands above his 
head with trembling, extended fingers, and, with a wild shriek, 
horse and rider disappeared. Lotus Lily stopped dead, shivering 
with heaving flanks on the brink of the chasm. 

_ We picked him up, a limp unconscious heap, with the 
terror of hell in his face. The pony’s back was broken, so 
they shot him where he lay. 

Manville-Kerr recovered consciousness for a few hours, 
and I was with him to the end. The hunted look left his face, 
and he passed away the same evening as peacefully as a little 
child. Just before the end came he spoke three times, with 
difficulty. 

‘Did you see it?’ he whispered. ‘The Thing, I mean. 
It was riding me down on Lotus Lily.’ 

A shiver ran down my back, but I only pressed his hand 
and smiled to reassure him. 

‘Who won ?’ he whispered again after a minute. 

‘The colonel’s ekka-pony, with the native boy up,’ I 
answered steadily, gulping down the lump in my throat. 

Then he moved his lips once more, and I bent down to 
listen. ‘Tell her,’ he whispered; and I understood, and bowed 
my head in assent. 


He was buried the next day in the little cemetery outside 
the station, and the same evening I wended my way to Jugger- 
wallah Nullah—the messenger of death. But the temple was 
deserted, and only a dirty Hindu servant was there to answer 
my inquiries. 

The young memsahib had left the nullah two days ago, 
wringing her hands and weeping—heartbroken. Whither she 
had gone he knew not. And the old memsahib had set out 
early that morning towards the rising sun. They would neither 
of them ever come back again. 

A week later I went again to the cemetery. A plant of the 
white moonflower was growing at the head of the newly made 
grave, and my heart ached for the woman who had placed it 
there. When we left the station in the following year it had 
covered the grave from head to foot, and I knew it would be 
there for all ages. You can never eradicate that beautiful 
bindweed when once it has taken root; neither can you tear 
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love from the heart of a man. So perhaps it all happened for 
the best. 


But a man should set his face and steel his heart against 


the women of a strange people, for the black rice-pot and the 
golden spice-box were never made for the same shelf. 


Falkner ceased, and a hush fell upon us. But Nature 
never sleeps in an Indian night, and the frogs croaked on in the 


jungle and the shrill scream of a jackal came drearily across 
the plain. 
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ON THE ROUGH ALLOTMENTS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES 


BY H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


IT is early morning, and the hills loom faintly through the 
misty air. On the nearer moorland the fog lies in little pools 
amidst the scattered rocks and the bracken, and far away the 
dinted crests of the fir-trees are fringed against the sky. Two 
or three rooks drift desolately in the cloudy distance, and the 
rattle of a belated fieldfare as he droops down into the wood is 
the only sound. : 

The family is at the door to see our departure, so retreat is 
impossible in any case. The maisture forms upon the brims of 
our caps when, with guns between our knees, we huddle 
together in the trap. There is no affectation of happiness, but 
the pipe-stems are held firmly between the teeth, and in every 
face is the calm power to bear. So we go forward on the 
rough moorland road, with the monotonous grey walls on either 
hand. In the hollows the chilling November mists gather in 
upon us, but as we ascend the hill the air lightens, and an 
optimist finds traces of the sun. 
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We reach at length a gate in the wall which gives upon 
the heathery allotment where we are to begin. The heather 
has been 
burnt in a 
long oblong 
patch, and 
the dry 
blackened 
stalkscrackle 
against the 
boots as we 
press on. All 
is still dank 
and watery, 
and every 
thorn in the 
hedgerow is 
tipped with 
crystal; but the morning is clearing and the grey wild clouds 
are higher. To the left is a narrow line of trees, and at 
their feet the bracken grows high and green furze-bushes 
are scattered about. Suddenly we hear a rustle of wings, but 
we can make nothing out for the intervening brushwood. Then 
a hen pheasant sails over the leafless branches, going away fast 
and strong. It 
seems an im- 
possible shot, 
but the charge 
overtakes her 
in mid-air, and 
she comes 
down with a 
run, 

Our way 
lies near a little 
lake fringed at 
one side with 
trees. It is 
nearly dry in 
summer, and 
now promontories and islands of weed encroach upon its sur- 
face, the taller reeds standing up like spears. When the sur- 
rounding moorland is dry the snipe gather here ; but they are 
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hard to approach, and usually rise wildly in wisps of a dozen 
or more. A little party of mallard are resting on the misty 
water, and beyond them several teal. We plan a careful stalk, 
but thé senses of the duck are keen even in repose, and long 
before the guns can reach the sheltering bank they spring into 
flight, and, without even a preliminary wheel, they ascend 
straightway to the safety of the upper air. 

The teal, true to their type, are more confiding. When 
they rise they skim the reeds for twenty yards or more, and, 
barely topping the low trees, they turn and cross the water 
again, still flying low. A shot is fired, but the range is too 
great, and a few feathers only float behind the retreating wings. 


Still undeterred, they wheel again and make straight for a barely 
concealed gun on their right. Seen from my distance, the first 
bird stops and gyrates with outspread wings to the heather, 
and the second plunges to the water on a long inclined plane 
almost before I hear the double report. 

Leaving the lake, the way lies through several rough pas- 
tures. Soon the dog stands anxiously and the nearest guns 
draw up. Five partridges rise, beating the air with their brown 
wings and uttering their frightened creaking cries. The par- 
tridge’s wing has a ‘whir’ of its own, unlike that of any other 
bird, even of the grouse. 

One bird falls straightway to the first shot, the others go on 
unscathed. Stay; far away, almost on the sky-line, one hesi- 
tates, then ascends straight upwards and falls like a stone. 
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There need be no fear that he will move before the dogs come 
up. Already he is lying prone upon his back stone dead with 
a bead of blood on his beak. ‘ 

In one of the pastures a great flock of golden plover are 
feeding ; they are easy to distinguish from the green plover by 
their lighter colour and smaller size. They have chosen the 
centre of the field for their resting-place and are not easy to 
get near. We are trying to circumvent them when they rise. 
As they sweep along in solid order they pass too near the 
farthermost gun. Three birds fall to a long shot: two dead 
and one an active runner. When the dogs are not at hand it is 


not always easy to retrieve a winged plover. He waits till you 
are quite near and then eludes you by a sudden rush. 

At last we reach the heather and the first line of the butts. 
Now we have leisure to watch the moving sky and the great 
sweep of the hills. The beaters may be made out moving far 
away on the misty sky-line. There is no sound in the air, and 
the eye wanders from the barren stretch of heather to the little 
roofless house on the rocky ridge and farther, to the winding 
road fringed by storm-beaten firs. 

Suddenly comes a distant cry, and the hand tightens on the | 
barrels. The first detachment of black crescent-like forms 
come over the crest, flying straight and low to the butts. A 
gun to the right stops the foremost, he strikes the heather with 
a track of feathers in his wake. 

The disordered pack breaks and rises, and bears to the butt 
on the left. The Colonel, who has moved no muscle as yet, 
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half rises in his place, and, with the ease of long experience, 
selects two suitable birds and they die in the air together. 


Now another pack comes, making straight for you; the 
thin black crescents suddenly turn into cannon-balls which 
hurtle past your ears; a gun goes off, and a despairing eye 
watches the grouse disappear unharmed over the rocky edge 
near the leafless mountain ashes. 

At length the beaters, with their little fluttering white flags, 


draw near. One stops, then runs several yards, and the cry, 
‘Mark hare,’ goes down the line. She comes into view, 
making stealthily along through the heather. Then she pauses 
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and vanishes, but a moment later a shot to the right announces 


her doom. 
With the appearance of the beaters the guns straighten 


their cramped bodies and the work of seeking for the dead 
proceeds. As the dogs range to and fro, an isolated grouse 
rises and makes for the end butt; the only one, as it chances, 


which is still occupied. A gun-barrel is extended and the bird 
subsides as quickly as it rose. 

A grouse lying in the heather is a beautiful study in colour ; 
the delicate browns and blacks of the plumage harmonise so 
completely with the dried stems and faded bloom that the eye 
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is satisfied. A cock pheasant, lovely as he is, always appears a 
little out of place in an English setting. His tropical dyes out- 
face the sombre tints of his surroundings and create a sense of 
his incompleteness. Nature, after all, has a very accurate eye 
for picturesque effect ; it is difficult to add anything to her 
work without producing incongruity. 

The men gather together, and soon disappear round the 
shoulder of the hill to take their places for the next drive. 
A few words with the Colonel, and the guns file down the 


little valley on their way to another line of butts. So this dim 
November day wears out with varying luck. Monotonous as 
their record might seem, every drive is filled with speciallincident 
and interest of its own. 


At night, when the pipes are lighted, many discussions will 
arise ; each shot will be fired again, and every miss will be 
provided with an adequate and altogether unexceptionable 
reason. 
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RIDING TO HOUNDS 


BY FRANK L. W. WEDGE 


ANOTHER hunting season has come round, and introduces itself 
to our notice much as have its forerunners so far back as the 
memory of the writer dates. The few real lovers of hound 
work (when unconnected with the unparalleled charm of riding 
across country in their wake) have already participated from the 
first morning at dawn, to the last at a more fashionable hour, in 
many charming engagements with the cubs, and such, be they 
old and grey, or youths entering keenly to the chase, are, I am 
sure, all the better for their experiences. The cry of hounds is 
always cheering, and the first blast of the huntsman’s horn as 
surely pronounces summer’s death as did the curfew-bell in times 
long past the evening hour. To men resident, or hunting even - 
for a season, in a country, the knowledge of how and where the 
raw material {or future sport is distributed must, moreover, be 
valuable; and, apart from that, to a person not necessarily in the 
accepted sense of the word ‘a hound man,’ to watch a pack at 
work in select company, and to hear the gladdening music, 
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should in itself be bliss! Of course there is but little ‘lepping,’ 
if any, at first attached to the pastime of cub-hunting, and with 
the sometimes necessary holding up of young foxes we may not 
personally acquiesce; but Masters of Hounds have divers 
interests to satisfy, if they cannot please all, and the man at the 
helm must direct the course of events, and should know best. 
Then, later, when a few little bursts in the open do occur, how 


BLOWING HOUNDS OUT OF COVER 


doubly charming they are after a summer’s inaction ; and if we 
pick our way for some ten or dozen minutes over a blind tract 
of country without mishap, are we not justly proud! Of 
course there is then amongst us the young, bold and promising 
good man of the future, who valiantly takes a toss or two, for 
lack of discretion and experience, although the huntsman and 
some few older hands may negotiate even the same identical 
obstacles without a fall. But we have, if ever keen at all, most 
of us passed through that period of gallant indiscretion, and as 
long as hunting lasts may there be ever recruits going similarly, 
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if recklessly, to the front, irrespective of ground, leap, or mount. 
They will come back to the ruck in due course if spared, but it is 
from such gallant fellows and lads that our best men’s places 
are filled up when hounds run, and from Anno Domini, or 
whatever other cause, vacancies in the ranks occur! The very 
front rank is, mind you—taking it day by day—in this country 
or in that, seldom if ever overcrowded. 

I might write never, I think, and further might add that 
one of its number, if laid up at home, could, as a rule, pretty 
accurately, in any good thing related to him with the pack he 
follows, name the men which composed it. Of recent years in 
most Hunts expenses have most undoubtedly and very consider- 
ably increased on all sides, and it cannot be denied that most 
Hunt establishments are more smartly and efficiently maintained, 
as a rule, nowadays than almost any were some years earlier in 
the century. 

The times have, however, caused landlords and farmers to be 
less affluent, if not indeed needy, and, with this change of 
circumstances, wire has here and there to be dealt and contended 
with, and poultry taken by foxes almost in every Hunt—and 
rightly—to be paid for. 

It is not my purpose here to deal with cases of imposition, 
which most undoubtedly have on the latter head risen propor- 
tionately almost to the support extended to the fund ; but whilst 
advocating the liberal payment of recompense by secretaries for 
all such losses, I at the same time think it the duty of the very 
large majority of straightforward and loyal supporters of fox 
hunting themselves to keep in check, or bring into contempt, 
such men as without principle make unjust claims upon the 
secretaries’ resources, It is doubtless better to pay three exor- 
bitant claims than cause offence by even only partially paying a 
fair one ; but the farmers themselves ought to back up those 
interested in the disbursement of the fund and its support, by (for 
their own credit and general good) exposing all clear cases of 
imposition. This, from experience, I know they will not always 
do, for I have been told myself by farmers of purely ficti- 
tious claims sent in by individual neighbours of their own my 
informants did not like to name. ; 

But to return to hunting itself.. As I said at the beginning 
of my paper, another season is upon us, and with its advance, 
whatever its general similarity to those preceding it, we shall, 
and must perforce, notice changes. Let us hope that the reader 
may in his own case remark that he is less seldom than formerly, 
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or even never, now slipped by hounds when breaking away on a 
scent even from the largest of his country’s woodlands—that | 
he tumbles about less than he did, but yet is more often ‘ there,’ 
and that on each of his horses he goes as well, when necessity 
makes it worth while, as upon the pick of the basket; for 
in every stud, bad, good, or indifferent, there must be a 
favourite. 

The season starts rosily enough for such a one, but in the 
case of another how different and unsatisfactory are the omens! 
The fences begin to look a bit more awkward perhaps, and are 


ridden at without the old decision ; horses’ bridles, in which 
they used to go well, must be changed ; the huntsman doesn’t 
half sound his horn enough when hounds go away, and, some- 
how or other, there are more spur marks noticeable than was 
the case . . . before the rider’s loss of nerve began to pull all 
else out of harmony ! 

So one man improves and another deteriorates, as in the 
past ; but still hounds run on as well as ever with a scent, and 
there are the same small set of good men and large army of 
moderates and duffers to form the main body and rear rank of 
the field. 

“.The secret of true happiness when hunting is, however, 
never to attempt to ride beyond your present nerve, If in 
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your inmost heart you know you have not the pluck and dash 
you once had, ride accordingly, and never endeavour to com- — 
pete, as once you did, even with men to whom you could 
formerly show the way, if the latter have, from any cause, at 
the present day more aptitude for riding over a country than 
your once more brilliant self. By riding at fences men don’t 
“ike, more bad falls are occasioned than from any other cause, 
simply because the rider’s lack of resolution is imparted to the 
horse, whose own intended movements are probably in addition 
hampered by an untimely tug at the bridle or prick of the spur. 


It is, indeed, far better for the old fogeys, or those just 
qualifying for a place in their ranks, to bow gracefully to the 
inevitable, and far safer for them too. Therefore, gentlemen, 
take my advice, and never attempt to ride beyond your nerves, 
however high your reputation may once have been, and how- 
ever loth you may be to have to acknowledge yous are not the 
man that once you were. 

When you can’t move over a country like a castle across — 
a chess-board, you will undoubtedly get to your destination with 
more pleasure, dignity, and safety if you essay the journey like 
a knight. What I mean is, jump two little fences that you do 
like the look of, if not quite in the course hounds are running, 
rather than make yourself in an uncomfortable funk, and possibly 
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get a bad fall, by ‘ negotiating,’ to keep to the familiar phrase, 
or attempting to ‘ negotiate’ the other—which some few others 
have so gallantly and successfully cleared. 

I daresay it will hurt your self-pride to turn aside, but that 
is not funking, for it requires more courage to play the second 
part you are now more qualified for, than it would perhaps were 
you to ram on your hat and ride at the now objectionable obstacle 
referred to for fear people might think that you dare not. 
Well! I hope that the season just about to start may be an 
open and good-scenting one, and bring with it few mishaps and 
much good sport and fellowship. 

Every sportsman should be liberal, whatever his means, 
and, above all, courteous to those over whose land he rides 
and those who till it. Civility costs nothing, but is, I fear, 
too often more conspicuous on the part of a rustic who opens 
a gate, than upon that of the well-equipped hunting man, 
who rides through the same frequently without even a word 
of thanks. That is detestable. Good feeling and fellowship 
all round must ever be the foundation and backbone of 
hunting. 

Costs have increased, and funds must be forthcoming to 
meetthem. The poor man’s mite, though great in amount pro- 
portionately to the rich man’s larger paper subscription, does not 
go a great way towards the necessary total. Hence, the richer 
man, if an equally good sportsman, should himself increase his 
subscriptions to a rate which would be more equivalent (when 
income, stud, &c., are considered) to that of the others. The 
system on the part of many, who could well afford more, of 
giving the least possible with decency, has, with a certain class 
of rich men, been for years past far too noticeable. 

Such men would lose on a race, without any thought or 
regret, more by far than they would ever think of contributing 
towards the interests of fox-hunting, and the farmers over 
whose land they ride, in any half-dozen seasons. Sport may 
be described as inherited by those who live in a district, be 
they farmers, landowners, or both, and for participation in this 
wealthy immigrants to any hunting country generally pay infin- 
itely less (proportionately to its privileges) than for any one of 
their many annual means of recreation. 

Limits as to subscriptions rather than otherwise encourage 
such niggardliness, I think, for the sum fixed is not necessarily 
exceeded by many who easily could and ought to do so; and, on 
the other hand, the enforced limit often acts as a cruel spur to 
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those who, when previously giving perhaps less than the named 
sum, were even then by far the more liberal donors of the two 
classes in question. 

The ‘limit’ rule would, indeed, never have been necessary, 
but for the lack of spontaneous generosity on the part of rich 
men visiting, or taking up more or less permanent quarters, in 
the more fashionable hunting countries in which it originated 
or has since taken root. 

Upon the actions of such gentlemen, therefore, the future 
of fox-hunting depends to-day, to a far greater extent than it 


did previously to the beginning of the long-continuing agricul- 
tural depression. 

It is to be hoped that, before the season is over, we shall 
be able to welcome back to their familiar places many who 
have long been absentees, men who have been serving their 
country at the front, with many a longing lingering thought, we 
may be sure, for the scenes at home in which they have so 
often borne a leading part. Some will return no more, for 
they rest in graves hallowed by the memory of gallant deeds 
done for Queen and country; but, so far as can be seen at 
present, the majority of the victors will soon come joyfully 
home, and as they gaze over the well-known plough and pasture 
will contrast what they see with the recollection of the veldt. 
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One popular colonel of a Hussar regiment has ridden through 
the campaign a good horse that he has hunted in a score of 
English counties, and on which he has thrice won his regimental 
cup over a three-mile steeplechase course. I believe it is also 
a fact that a well-known officer of the Guards rode one of his 
polo ponies during the war, and has since his return played it 
at Ranelagh and Hurlingham. 


4 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

We shall be unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and we reserve the right of using anything 
of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a 
prize. The proprietors reserve to themselves the copyright on 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE AUGUST COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the August competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. Charles F. Inston, Liver- 
pool; Mr. Charles M. Wane, Edinburgh; and Miss Cecily Adams, 
Wolstanton, Staffordshire. Original drawings have been sent to 
a number of other competitors. 
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THROWING THE HAMMER, EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY SPORTS, 1899 


Photograph taken by Mr. Charles M. Wane, Edinburgh 


A MISTY OCTOBER MORNING 


Photograph taken by Miss Cecity Adams, Wolstanton, Staffs. 
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THE WINNER OF THE ETON COLLEGE JUNIOR STEEPLECHASE AT THE LAST JUMP 
Photograph taken by Mr. F. C. Stern, Prince's Gate, S.W. 


ETON COLLEGE BEAGLES, WITH THE MASTER, MR. H. K. LONGMAN 
Photograph taken by Mrs. George Longman, Epsom 
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BARNUM AND BAILEY'S MOON-RAKER JUMPING 7FT. 2IN. AT EDINBURGH, 1898 
Photograph taken by Mr. Charles M. Wane, Edinburgh 


ON THE BANKS OF THE AVON, NEAR ST, LEONARDS 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. G. Weston, St. Leonards-on-Sea 


THE START FOR THE JULY HANDICAP, NEWMARKET SECOND JULY MEETING 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. G. Kennedy, Peebles-shire 
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HIGH JUMP, FETYES COLLEGE SPORTS, EDINBURGH, 1893 
Photograph taken by Mr. Charles M. Wane, Edinburgh 


AN EASY WIN. POWDERHALL SPORTS, 1896 
Photograph taken by Mr. Charles M. Wane, Edinburgh 


MR. BUCKLEY'S OTTER-HOUNDS 
Photograph taken by Miss Leslie, Oswestry 
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THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER 
Photograph taken by Mr. E. Griffiths, St. Columb 


A MEET OF LORD MIDDLETON'S HOUNDS NEAR SCARBOROUGH 
Photograph taken by Miss G. A. Howard, Scarborough 
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A CAST IN ROUGH WATERS 
Photograph taken by Mr. A. P. Silver, Halirax, N.S. 


MR. A. B, HEINEMANN FEEDING YOUNG BADGER CUBS 
Photograph taken by Mr. H, M,. Lomas, Minehead 
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GROUP OF SHOLAGAS WITH HEAD OF INDIAN BISON (384 INCHES SPAN) 


Photograph taken by Mr. WW. Elkington, Lieut. 1st Batt, Warwickshire Regt., 
Ootacamund, India 


DRAWING THE POOLS AT WYNDTOWN, SALOP 
Photegiath taken ty Mr. de Mediwe, Biskep's Castle, Salop 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


FEw more idiotic stories have ever been told of a distinguished 
man than that which went the rounds soon after the death of 
the late Lord Chief Justice, about what was supposed to be a 
racing experience of his with the late Judge Clark of New- 
market. In his younger days, this preposterous legend goes, 
Mr. Russell used to ask Mr. Clark for tips ‘which, by the 
way, invariably turned out trumps.’ Mr. Clark is represented 
as having grown weary of being bothered, and by way of 
putting his questioner off, one day asked Tom Jennings to tell 
him something that ‘had no earthly chance.’ ‘ Mine,’ Jennings 
replied. ‘On meeting Mr. Russell he imparted the supposed 
good thing, saying “it was extra good.” The young barrister, 
undeterred by the long price, had a real dash on it, and, strange 
to relate, the supposed loser won in a canter, to the disgust of 
Judge Clark and the delight of young Russell.’ A more utterly 
foolish anecdote is inconceivable, In the first place, Lord 
Russell had far too much tact and delicacy to worry any one 
for tips ; and in the second place, he could not have gone to a 
worse person for information than to the late Judge Clark, 
who, admirably as he discharged his functions, took no sort of 
interest in horses, and most assuredly never worried himself 
about looking through cards and trying to find winners ; in 
fact, a more hopeless source for tips could not be found. In 
addition to this, the kindly, courteous old gentleman would 
never have tried to make any one lose his money; and again, 
if his tips ‘invariably turned out trumps,’ surely he would have 
known without asking Tom Jennings what horse in a race had 
NO. LXIII. VOL. XI.—October 1900 2N 
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no chance. It would be difficult to import more baseless 
stupidity into a few lines than is to be found in this anecdote. 


I do not mean to say that Lord Russell was not energetic 
in seeking information, as he certainly was so, and, moreover, 
he freely backed—at any rate before he attained his high office 
—not so much his own opinion, as that of anybody else who 
professed to have one. I remember his telling me some years 
ago that he had seventeen bets on the Cesarewitch and did not 
win one of them, which was certainly not good picking, as 
several of the horses were backed for places. On the Derby 
Day of 1890 I was lunching in the Club Stand at Epsom, 
when Sir Charles tapped me on the shoulder and entered into 
a discussion as to the best horse to back for a place, we both 
having a rooted conviction that Surefoot, on whom odds of 
5 to 2 were being laid, could not by any possibility be beaten. 
Finally, 1 remember, he went off to find out what the friends 
of Rathbeal thought about his chances, and presently returned 
to tell me that the colt was certain to run into the first three 
—which, as history records, he failed to do. Almost the last 
time I talked about racing to him, however, we were both more 
fortunate. I had had a bad day at Hurst Park, when I chanced 
to meet him just before the last race and learnt from him that 
he had a great fancy for Mercenary, a filly which he owned in 
conjunction with John Porter. Vz Victis, ridden by Sloan, was 
an odds-on favourite, but the Chief Justice’s mare, starting at 
4 to 1, got home comfortably by a length and a half. 


My acquaintance with Sir Charles Russell was made in rather 
a curious way. I was on a jury in a case in which he held a 
brief, and the occupants of our box were all indignant at the 
cruel severity with which he cross-examined a witness who 
seemed to us the type of everything an old family solicitor ought 
to be. A friend of mine was leading on the other side, and, 
getting into court early next morning, I told him that the jury 
had felt quite wroth at the manner in which the old solicitor 
had been treated. My friend replied that we should not be 
troubled for a verdict, as the case had been settled out of court; 
and I thought no more about it till, a few days afterwards, 
Sir Charles came up to me on a race-course and said, ‘I hear 
that you disapprove of my methods of cross-examination?’ I 


somewhat feebly answered that the jury all thought him 
extremely hard on the witness, but that probably he knew 
more about the old gentleman’s character than we did ; and he 
answered that, in spite of appearances, the old man was one of 
the worst characters in the profession. After this, however, we 
always chatted when we met, and, as this was tolerably often, 
I soon conceived that liking and regard for him which all his 
friends must have felt. He was always particularly anxious to 
know whether I ‘had been doing any good’ after a race meet- 
ing or a visit to Monte Carlo, and used somewhat mournfully 
to add that his position had obliged him to give up his old 
habits of speculation ; though I rather fancy that there were 
not a few exceptions to the new rule he had made for himself 
in this respect. 


Mr. Radcliffe Walters writes to me from Ewell, Surrey, as 
follows: ‘In “Pages from a Country Diary,” Badminton 
Magazine for this month, p. 145, I see mentioned the fact of 
a rabbit sitting on a partridge’s nest. This reminds me that 
five or six years ago I had a letter from a Scotch keeper, in 
which he said he had found a rabbit on a grouse’s nest, and the 
next time he passed by the grouse was sitting. Is it possible 
that the warmth of the nest attracts the rabbit? I notice that 
our tame rabbits have a habit of lying across one another for a 
long time together, quite quietly, and it occurs“to me that this 
may be done for the sake of the warmth, though I last noticed 
it in the recent hot weather, when one would hardly think such 
a motive would exist. The two in which I have observed the 
habit are does, living alone in a hutch with a wire run.’ I do 
not know whether any of my readers can suggest an explana- 
tion. I cannot. 


Mr. Algernon Hollis writes to me: ‘DEAR RAPIER,— 
Apropos of pike, it may be interesting to your readers to hear 
of a tough old customer that lived in a mill-pond in the 
Meynell country, and survived many attempts to secure him. 
He was once seen to jump out at a cat basking on the bank! 
My brother and the village innkeeper, who was a keen fisher- 
man, went down one evening to try him with live roach. 
He took my brother’s bait and was played for some time, but 
the excitement of the publican was too much for him, and he 
seized the line, and the pike instantly snapped it and escaped. 
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No sooner was he free than he took the other bait and ran 
the line off the other reel before anything could be done. It 
was not a case of entanglement of lines. So far as I know, 
be was never caught, and may be living yet.’ 


The following list speaks for itself. It is a record of the 


‘bag’ made during the ex- 
pedition an account of which 
is given in other pages, As 
the preceding fac-simile re- 
production shows, the Duke 
of Edinburgh was anxious 
to obtain a record of the 
game shot—if tigers come 
under the head of ‘ game ’— 
and this list was copied by 
himself on a sheet of the 
paper which he used when © 
in command of the Ga/atea. 
Snipe and tigers look some- 
what odd in the same list, 
and assuredly this bag was a 
mixed one | 


fara Sous be 
fowl 


NOTES 47t 


A few months since I commented on the way in which the 
two-year-olds kept beating each other—usually by heads and 
necks, The same sort of thing continues. Whether the 
running in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster was right, and 
Orchid is a better animal than Veles, remains to be seen, as 
also whether in the future Star Shoot will not have the best of 
both. The failure of Canterbury in the Rous Plate appears, at 
the time of writing, to lower the form of several other animals, 
and, as has been before remarked, the natural inference is that 
the two-year-olds are all bad. Nor does it appear that the 
three-year-olds are much better. After the race for the 
St. Leger I inquired of a number of those whom I regard as 
the best judges at what they estimated the beating which 
Diamond Jubilee gave to Elopement. No one put it at more 
than rolb., and some at 7lb., which confirmed my own 
estimate. The fact that an animal like Courlan, who ran in a 
small selling race early in the year, should have been third, 
beaten only three lengths, suggests how poor the form must 
have been, and furthermore incidentally shows the absurdity of 
considering the time. 


Courlan was beaten three lengths—that is, nine yards. 
How long does it take a horse to gallop that distance ?—because 
that space of time, added to 3 minutes 9} seconds, is the time 
in which Courlan galloped the Leger course. Yet Ormonde 
took 3 minutes 212 seconds. According to time, Courlan would 
have beaten Ormonde by about forty lengths! The failure of 
La Roche in the Doncaster Cup surprised and disappointed 
many people who had looked on her as redeeming the three- 
year-olds, It is true that she was giving rolb. to King’s Courier 
and to Merry Gal, but it was generally believed that she had 
more than that margin in hand, though, of course, King’s 
Courier was practically an unknown quantity. It would be 
worth going a very long journey to see Diamond Jubilee, La 
Roche, and King’s Courier run together over the Cesarewitch 
course, but such a sight is not to be hoped for. 


Of course there may be some good animal among the two- 
year-olds of whom little is at present thought, and next year’s 
Derby may be won by a good horse, slight as the prospects of 
such a contingency at present appear. Morion as a two-year- 
old won a single race, beating by a neck a colt called West- 
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minster, who never got his head in front all the season, and the 
following year, out of fourteen races, was beaten ten times, his 
total winnings amounting to £768. There was little in Memoir’s 
_ two-year-old career to suggest that she was the animal she 
subsequently proved herself. She won three races out of six ; 
but one was a match with the roguish Golden Gate, and in the 
other two she met a couple of very moderate opponents. Sir 
Hugo started at 100 to 6 for the Middle Park Plate, and finished 
seventh in a field of ten. As a two-year-old St. Gatien was 
contemptible. Common and Merry Hampton did not run until 
they were three. There is justification, therefore, for living in 
hopes ! 


I regret that I have not room this month for two letters 
I have received on the familiar subject of ‘systems.’ One of 
them is in favour of the conclusions of a former correspondent 
of mine who signed himself ‘H.,’ but for my own part I 
disbelieve in all systems, because, even if one had an unlimited 
purse, the time would inevitably come when stakes would grow 
so large that it would be impossible to find bookmakers willing 
to accept bets. The professional backer, who is ready to 
accept risks of a nature which need not be specified, and who 
can find trainers and jockeys ready to share those risks with 
him, may occasionally bring off what is called a ‘coup’ ; for the 
ordinary man success depends to an enormous extent on mere 
luck, and how often the best of good things are beaten every 
one knows. A friend of mine got tired some time since of 
fluttering ponies and fifties on all sorts of animals, and made up 
his mind to bet very seldom and then only on horses that to all 
appearance could not be beaten. He went to Ascot, found 
nothing during the first two days that tempted him to speculate, 
but on the Thursday Perth II. looked so absolutely sure to win 
the Cup that he laid 400 to 100 on. The French colt, as 
history now records, finished fourth to a very bad third. My 
friend tried to get his money back by laying 500 to 400 on 
Caiman for the Rous Memorial, and Caiman was another fourth. 
That is the fate which frequently attends the most careful of 
backers. 


The publisher of the excellent portrait of Mr. F. G. Tait in 
the last number should have been Mr. Marshall Wane, not 
Warre as printed. 


